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THES ADULTS 


Two young cousins, Pascale and Harry, who had lived 
during the war with their relations Edward and Venetia 
Scantlebury, return after six years’ absence for a long 
week-end visit. Their hosts had always appeared to 
them, through the eyes of childhood, as all-powerful adults 
able to control their own destinies and those of the children 
in their care. Pascale believes that the visit will form a 
bridge that will enable her to cross over from childhood 
into the adult world. 

She becomes involved in Venetia’s encounter with 
Sunny Southpaw Smith, a broken down boxer with 
whom she is infatuated. Edward now seems to avoid 
home and spends most of his time at the home for delin- 
quents at which he is the welfare officer. Pascale does not 
understand the true situation of the Scantleburys, however, 
or the compulsions under which they are acting, until her 
final interview with her host on the day of her departure. 

She leaves free from illusions and free from hatred for 
Venetia or love for Edward. But she cannot take Harry 
with her. On the eve of a hopeful career he is enslaved 
in a love affair with Venetia which must end in disaster. 
Pascale, now grown up, escapes from the adults, while 
Harry, still immature, remains a captive. 
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ALL THROUGH THE journey the cousins had been 
quarrelling but now, as they neared Scantlebury, they made 
an effort to be amiable. As people will pat their hair, straighten 
their ties and try to look alert before going into company, 
the adolescents smiled, self-consciously, at each other across 
the railway carriage, as if they had just met and attached some 
importance to making a good impression. 

“Do you think they will come to the station themselves, to 
meet us?’ Pascale asked. 

“I guess so.’ 

Pascale regretted that the few months Harry had spent in 
New York, with his mother and his American stepfather, 
should have so quickly influenced him to go about guessing 
everything. 

“Well, which do you guess?’ she asked. ‘Edward or Vene- 
tia?’ 

‘Maybe Venetia.’ 

This creature with the well-pressed pants, the air of self- 
assurance and the assumed American accent, seemed so far re- 
moved from Pascale’s childhood companion ‘Cousin Harry’ 
—Pascale had always had a fondness for the old-fashioned 
idiom—that she thought now he should have some new name 
like ‘Crew-cut Harry’ or perhaps he should be called after 
one of the strip-cartoon characters, such as ‘Space Cadet’ or 
‘Captain Midnight’. 


‘Maybe Venetia,’ Pascale repeated. ‘That’s wish fulfilment, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘I make no secret of it,’ Harry said. ‘I am looking forward 
to seeing our beautiful and elegant cousin again. I suppose 
you will admit that Venetia Scantlebury is elegant.’ 

‘I don’t mind admitting that Venetia is elegant. Why 
shouldn’t she be :—she has nothing else to do.’ 

“We were only children when we used to spend our sum- 
mer holidays at Scantlebury,’ Harry went on ignoring Pas- 
cale’s criticism. ‘And now we're adults—or at least adolescents 
and that’s quite something.’ 

‘What do you mean “that’s quite something”. Every- 
thing’s quite something. Have you considered why Venetia 
has invited you to stay?’ 

‘Primarily because I’m a friend of her own children.’ 

‘I don’t think that’s the reason and, in any case, they won’t 
be there. Terry is in the army and Deirdre is studying music 
in Milan. Venetia has always been fond of male company 
and that’s why she has invited you—I mean because you are 
a boy.’ 

‘Oh, what rot.’ 

‘Time will show,’ Pascale said in what she believed to be 
a worldly-wise tone of voice. ‘Time will show whether what 
I say is true or not.’ 

“Now look, if Venetia was as dead nuts on male company 
—exclusively—as you say she is, she wouldn’t have invited 
you to come along at all.’ 

“Venetia asks me because she considers it a good way to 
repay some of the hospitality she had from my mother. I 
mean when my mother took her out in London and all that 
sort of thing—ages ago before I was born. You are going to 
Scantlebury because you want to and I am going because my 
mother wants me to go there—and that is the difference be- 
tween us—and quite a considerable difference if I may say so.’ 
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“You may say anything you darn well please.’ 

Their efforts at last-minute civility had not succeeded but 
there was still some time left for them to try again. 

‘I am looking forward to seeing Edward, though, aren’t 
you?’ Pascale smiled at her cousin in quite a friendly way. 

‘Edward, oh yes, sure.’ 

“Do you remember him well, Harry: I wonder what he’s 
like now.’ 

‘I remember him well enough,’ Harry answered. ‘A good- 
looking Limey, rich, with an equable nature but rather non- 
committal. I don’t suppose he’s changed much. You have 
though, changed a lot since you went to Paris to be polished 
or whatever you girls do go to Paris for. Perhaps Edward 
will fall in love with you,’ he added to flatter her. 

“Oh, I do hope so,’ and then afraid that she had revealed 
her thoughts too readily, Pascale laughed as if she meant her 
remark to be taken as a joke. 

The engine and the first four coaches pulled slowly into 
Scantlebury station. The cousins were in the seventh coach. 
Harry looked out of the window. ‘You've got to hand it to 
this old train,’ he said. ‘Do you know we're not there yet, nor 
shall we be unless we get out and start walking.’ 

‘No, Harry. We have to stay here. It will move on in a 
minute.’ 

‘We always used to get out at this point.’ Harry hoped 
that a return to childhood memories would bring them closer 
together. ‘Don’t you remember we used to walk down the 
line carrying our grips.’ 

‘Yes, we did, but you were a child then. Now you are a 
man you must put away childish promenades.’ 

The train moved forward again, at first slowly, then jerkily, 
and finally it passed Edward Scantlebury standing on the plat- 
form. . 

Pascale was startled to see how good-looking he was, he 
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appeared younger than she had expected, then she realized 
that in her childhood days he must have seemed to be much 
older than his real age. ‘Did you see Edward?’ she asked. 

‘Of course I saw him,’ Harry answered. ‘He was wearing 
a long tweed coat and did not appear to mind when the train 
went by.’ 

‘Edward has no unnecessary nerves,’ Pascale said. “And 
anyhow he knows this train and its habits.’ 

They were shunted back again. Pascale thought that there 
was something slightly comic about Edward, a little unreal, 
as if he had not put his long coat on to meet his two young 
guests but to appear on the French stage in the role of an exag- 
gerated English landlord. 

As Harry set the suit-cases down on the platform before 
shaking hands with Edward, Pascale said, “I was afraid that 
you would not recognize us.’ 

“Naturally I recognized you,’ Edward answered, but he did 
not smile. 

Pascale thought, ‘Perhaps he has some Red Indian blood. 
It is said that they cannot smile.’ 

‘But how did you recognize us?’ she persisted. 

“Harry has not changed much.’ 

Pascale was still thinking that there was a lack of warmth 
in Edward, and now if only he could smile, his handsome face 
would seem to be lit up from within instead of appearing as 
a cold well-made mask. 

“And I should recognize you, Pascale, from your likeness to 
Venetia.’ 

“You think I am like Venetia’ she said in some surprise. 

‘There is a family resemblance,’ Edward answered. ‘You 
are more like her now than you were some years ago.’ He 
told Harry not to trouble about the luggage as the porter would 
be coming along with a barrow. ‘I have to stop at Scantle- 
bury on the way back. I hope you won’t mind.’ 
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The cousins said that they would not mind and that they 
were looking forward to seeing Scantlebury again. 

‘Ah, it is all very different now. Iam afraid the car will be 
a bit crowded with parcels—mostly props. They have their 
theatricals at Scantlebury this evening and I have been helping 
with the rehearsals.’ 

As they walked out of the station Edward said, ‘You know 
we are living at the Old Vicarage now.’ 

‘Frances told me.’ It was not Pascale’s habit to speak of 
her mother by her first name but she did so now believing 
that this would remind Edward that she was, herself, grown 
up and therefore entitled to regard all adults as her equals. 
‘I know all about Scantlebury being turned into a Home for 
Delinquents.’ 

‘It is not a Home for Delinquents,’ Edward said sharply. 
“It is called the Scantlebury Residential School for Malad- 
justed Children and Young People in need of care and protec- 
tion.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry. I thought from what Frances told me 
that it was Venetia herself who called it a Home for Delin- 
quents.’ 

‘Well, she does sometimes,’ Edward conceded. ‘But that’s 
more or less a joke with her.’ 

Pascale saw that Edward’s car was a heavily built station 
wagon. She got into the front seat because she wanted to 
make certain of being beside Edward. Harry could sit in the 
back like a caged animal. It would not hurt him to be 
amongst the parcels and it might even do him good. 

‘I am delighted to sce you both,’ Edward said, as if it was 
an afterthought. ‘Very pleased indeed,’ and, at last, a wintry 
smile lightened his face. 
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PASCALE DID NOT want Edward to become aware that 
she was attempting to analyse him as they drove along, so 
she stared at the landscape which had so many links with the 
past that it was as if she was being taken back for short periods 
of imprisonment to her childhood, from which she was re- 
leased, from time to time, to speculate on the present-day life 
of the Scantleburys and on her own future relationship to 
them. 

‘How is Venetia?’ she asked. 

Edward turned his head towards Pascale and in that instant 
a slightly startled look crossed his features. ‘Venetia?’ he 
repeated. “Oh, she’s very well and looking forward to seeing 
you both. She wanted to come to the station to meet you 
herself but we’ve got Bill Chichory with us, so she had to stay 
and look after him.’ 

“Why? Is he an invalid?’ 

‘No, only a guest.’ Again the wintry smile. ‘You remem- 
ber Bill Chichory 2’ 

“Yes, of course I knew him when I was a child—but even 
then only as a friend of yours and Venetia’s—you mean 
William Chichory, the war correspondent?’ 

‘That’s the one, he’s a special correspondent now. He 
doesn’t stay anywhere long.’ They were driving downhill 
with the woods on either side, the road dappled with the light 
of the sun shining through the trees. 

“We used to picnic here in Scantlebury Woods when we 
were children,’ Pascale said. ‘Mademoiselle usually took the 
picnic basket in the pony trap while Deirdre and Harry and 
I went down the river in the old punt. Terry liked to ride the 


other pony along later to meet us at an agreed place. How 
are they?’ 
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“We've still got Charlotte,’ Edward answered. ‘Out to 
grass, of course. I’m afraid poor old Trousers died some time 
ago; he was quite old, you know.’ 

‘I didn’t mean the ponies,’ Pascale explained. ‘I meant the 
children.’ 

‘Oh, very well—very well indeed. Deirdre is in Italy, she 
wants to become a concert pianist. Terry is at Catterick. 
Both of them too busy to write often. Did you have a 
reasonably good journey down?’ 

“Yes, we had to change at Maybrick station. There was a 
long wait there as usual but we went into the pub for some 
beer and sandwiches. Neither of us had ever been allowed 
inside it before because we were under age.’ 

‘I thought you were still under age.’ 

‘Oh no, Edward, I was eighteen last week and Harry’s 
nineteen.’ 

“Well, was it such a treat to go into a pub; they all seem 
much the same to me.’ 

‘This one was slightly different,’ Pascale said. “Because it 
was full of posters. About the wrestling match which is to 
take place the day after tomorrow at Silchester Stadium. 
Sunny Southpaw Smith, who used to be a boxer, against Ace 
Devereux, who used to be a film-stunt man—always falling 
out of aeroplanes and driving cars through burning buildings 
and jumping off galloping horses on to express trains and that 
sort of thing. Harry calls it wrasstling and says they have a 
lot of it in the States and the wrasstlers have names like Bronze 
Bombshell and Harlem Hell Kid and the promoters wear 
dress clothes, silk-lined cloaks, opera hats and monocles and 
they are all ‘Lords’. They told us at the pub that Sunny 
Southpaw Smith was a local man. Perhaps you know all 
about him 2’ 

‘Bill Chichory will be able to tell you more than I 
can. 
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‘Why: Chichory doesn’t live down here, does he?’ 

‘No, but he knows everything like that. Journalists do, 
you know.’ 

‘Harry wants to be a journalist,’ Pascale said. 

‘I consider it an infamous profession,’ Edward answered in 
his non-committal voice and he turned his full attention back 
to the road ahead. 

To Pascale it seemed now that Edward’s profile was too 
perfect and he would have been the better for a broken nose 
or some of those lines round the eyes which people were said 
to acquire through laughter. 

‘I thought the trees were much taller here,’ she remarked. 
‘And their foliage denser. The woodland is not what it was. 
The whole thing has dwindled down.’ 

‘There is no change,’ Edward answered. ‘What was a 
forest to a child is no more than a spinney to you now.’ They 
were going down the long drive that led to Scantlebury. “A 
herd of Herefordshires are grazing in the Park now,’ he said. 
‘They are apt to get inthe way. That’s why I’m driving at 
this modest pace.’ 

‘I wonder if there are any of the same old boats in the boat- 
house,’ Pascale said. ‘Sometimes when we rowed back here 
in the evening, we would have another picnic in the Park.’ 

‘I know,’ Edward answered. ‘I wanted to join you once 
but Venetia said ‘‘the children haven’t invited you and they 
won't like it’’.’ 

‘But Edward, we should have loved it.’ 

‘So you say now but I expect Venetia was right at the time.’ 

Pascale remembered one afternoon when they had met the 
adults. The children had been picnicking in the large field 
they called the Haystack field when Venetia had come riding 
up on her horse Centipede followed by Edward riding Cam- 
pion. Venetia had asked for a drink from the Thermos flask 
and Terry had told her that it was only cold tea. Venetia had 
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complained but Edward had said ‘Cold tea is much the best 
drink ona hot afternoon. We always used to have it when we 
were haymaking’. Harry had handed the Thermos up to 
Venetia while Mademoiselle stood holding the horse’s head. 
Knowing that the children had been swimming Venetia re- 
marked how much she envied them. Pascale had asked, 
“Can youswim, Venetia?’ Inan instant the mood of the whole 
company had changed. Terry and Deirdre became silent 
while Harry stared sadly at Pascale. Venetia herself had not 
troubled to answer the question. Handing the flask back to 
Harry, she had smiled at Mademoiselle, said ‘Good-bye chil- 
dren, have a pleasant picnic’ and then she had cantered away 
followed by Edward. Mademoiselle had remarked in her 
musical-comedy English, but quietly, as if to herself, ‘’Er ’orse 
is like a rocking ’orse as ’e goes Ip-up, Ip-up over the ground.’ 
“When my mother was at school,’ Terry had told Pascale, 
‘she won the high diving competition. She only went to a 
little day-school but if she had gone to a big boarding-school 
she would have won just the same.’ ‘Yes, she would,’ Harry 
had agreed. ‘That’s what I admire about Venetia, she’s so 
dashing.’ No one had spoken to Pascale until Mademoiselle 
had asked her, ‘Didn’t you know that Lady Scantlebury was 
such a wonderful swimmer?’ ‘No, I didn’t,’ Pascale had 
answered. ‘Lots of people can’t swim and one doesn’t think 
any the worse of them for it. Not everyone has the good 
fortune to live by the sea or near a river. How could I tell 
that Venetia was a sort of aquatic genius?’ She had been 
pleased with this expression and soon found an excuse for 
repeating it. “Venetia doesn’t look like an aquatic genius, 
does she?’ ‘Whether you knew or not, you wanted to 
insult Venetia,’ Harry had said. ‘I didn’t insult her.’ “No, 
because you couldn’t, but it was your intention.’ 

Edward stopped his car now to let two slow-moving cows 
cross the drive. 
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‘You did come and see us once at a picnic,’ Pascale told 
him. ‘We were in the Haystack field not far from here, 
Mademoiselle was with us and you were riding old Campion. 
You took the side of the children against the adults.’ 

‘How did I do that?’ 

‘You said we were quite right to have brought cold tea in 
a Thermos because it was much the best drink for a summer 
evening.’ 

‘I have forgotten,’ he said. 

‘Tell me something about the people at the Park.’ 

‘The ages of the children range from five to seventeen,’ 
Edward said. ‘Scantlebury is approved by the education 
authorities but it is not under the Home Office. If it was, of 
course, I couldn’t be there myself. I’m a sort of Welfare 
Officer. Voluntary and honorary. I don’t teach really but I 
take the botany class and supervise a certain amount of the 
work on the land; some of the children go to the village 
school. Mrs. Nocturne takes them.’ 

“Mrs. Nocturne. Who is she?’ 

*She’s what they call the House Mother. When the children 
run away Mrs. Nocturne follows them in her car—she has a 
station wagon, rather like this one of mine. She tries to get 
them back before the police pick them up.’ 

‘Do they run away often?’ 

“No, not very often but it does happen. They usually make 
for Silchester.’ 

‘I suppose Silchester is for them what Moscow was for the 
Three Sisters.’ 

“Well, yes it is rather—except that sometimes they do get 
there. Silchester is a big city and many of these girls come 
from the large towns. They miss the life of the streets, the 
brawls, the pubs, the blaring radios, the bright lights, the 
chatter and the drink. Yet often the escape is enough for them 
and as soon as they reach Silchester they go into the nearest 
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police station and give themselves up. The police officer on 
duty takes the necessary details down, then he gives them a 
cup of tea and a ham sandwich and telephones to us.’ 

‘How strange it all is,’ Pascale said. ‘You'd think they’d 
be happy at Scantlebury.’ 

‘Most of them are not used to the country,’ Edward said. 
‘The silence saddens them and the sounds upset them—the 
sound of the branches of a tree disturbed by the breeze, an 
animal moving, an owl hooting—all these are menacing 
sounds to children who have reached here at the end of a 
melancholy journey. Perhaps their parents have brought them 
to the notice of the authorities as being uncontrollable, they 
may be delinquents who have had bad home conditions, they 
may be sub-human, dull and backward, or simply children 
neglected, or abandoned—sometimes the trouble is in their 
surroundings, sometimes in themselves, often it is both. So 
you see how it is that they cannot be alone with their own 
dark thoughts. Nor can they escape from these thoughts 
through the swift flight from Scantlebury to Silchester—but 
they believe they can.’ 

Pascale had seen how Edward came to life when he talked 
about the young unfortunates who had been sent to his former 
home for refuge or for reform. She wondered if he would 
be likely to fall in love with one of them, or if, perhaps, he 
had already done so. 

‘Are they all girls:’ she asked. 

‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘Scantlebury Park is not co-educa- 
tional.’ He stopped the car to let two more cows walk across 
the drive. As he moved on again he said: ‘A number of our 
Scantlebury children have been put in the care of a “fit 
person”’.’ 

‘Who is the “fit person’’:’ Pascale asked. ‘Is it you, 
Edward?’ : 

‘Good heavens no,’ he answered. ‘It’s an abstraction. I 
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suppose there was once a fit person but now there aren’t any 
fit persons. I suppose you could say that the “fit person”’ is 
the State. The child’s parents lose their authority and the 
authorities become the parents. The real parents can visit the 
child, bring her sweets and that sort of thing but they cannot 
take her away.’ The car came into the wide semicircle in front 
of the house. 

Edward got out of the station wagon and unlocked the 
back. ‘Sorry to disturb you, Harry.’ 

‘Oh gee, was I locked in all that time?’ 

“Yes. As a matter of fact the doors are rather apt to bang 
open so if you hadn’t been locked in, you might have fallen 
out into the road.’ 

‘He always sleeps in a car,’ Pascale said. ‘I don’t suppose 
he’d have woken up until a couple of lorries had gone over 
him. He’s not very sensitive, you know.’ 

The cousins watched Edward run up the steps with his arms 
full of parcels. He put them down for a moment to open the 
door with a small key. Then he disappeared into the house 
and the door slammed behind him. 

‘I don’t remember Scantlebury being fitted with a Yale 
lock,’ Harry said. ‘And I don’t remember Edward ever run- 
ning up the steps like that either. I believe he used to find the 
place rather oppressive when he lived here himself.’ 

“Yes, he saw Scantlebury as a White Elephant, an over- 
powering White Elephant but that was when it was a home 
for well-adjusted gentry with their well-adjusted retainers 
waiting on well-adjusted nurses and governesses looking after 
well-adjusted children. But now it’s a home for the malad- 
justed it isn’t a White Elephant any more. On the contrary 
Scantlebury Park has become a perfect pachyderm and Edward 
himself a valuable mahout.’ 

Edward came down the steps, smiling. ‘Sorry to have 
kept you waiting,’ he said. ‘But you know how it is with 
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last-minute preparations. It is disappointing for me not to 
be able to dine with you at the Old Vicarage this evening but 
on the night of the theatricals we always have high tea in 
the Common Room at Scantlebury.’ 

As they drove back down the long drive Pascale asked 
Edward if he was going to act himself. 

‘Oh no,’ he said. ‘I help with various odd jobs and I do 
a lot of scene-shifting. It’s very important that it should be a 
success because we are using the money we get for the seaside 
holiday—only a camping holiday—but we've found a good 
site for it. I’m driving down there tomorrow.’ 

“Then you won’t be home much this week-end :’ 

“Not much. I shall be moving back and forth most of the 
time. Do you remember the Old Vicarage at all 2’ 

‘I knew it well when Miss Armstrong was there.’ 

“Dear Agnes Armstrong, I wish she could have lived long 
enough to see all we are trying to do at Scantlebury now. 
During her last years I was away in the army but Venetia wrote 
telling me how she used to go up to the Old Vicarage to help 
Agnes with the two children who had been evacuated there.’ 

Pascale wondered if Edward really believed this. She 
thought with bitterness of the one day when Venetia had come 
to call on Miss Armstrong, arriving in the afternoon with Jim 
Elliot in his long, low and somewhat vulgar car. 

‘Jack and Tilly were charming children,’ she said aloud. 
*Tilly’s mother worked in a factory in London but she was 
devoted to Tilly. She used to come down on Sundays bring- 
ing presents of chocolates and dresses and she always thanked 
Miss Armstrong and said how glad she was that the little girl 
was safe from air raids. But Jack’s mother never came to see 
him and in the end she disappeared altogether. We were 
told that she had gone off with an’ American—a G.I. absent 
without leave—and- Tilly’s mother was absent with the G.I. 
Neither of them were ever traced again.’ 
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‘Jack has settled down in this district now,’ Edward said. 
‘He works at Foley’s Farm. But I didn’t realize that you all 
spent so much time with Agnes Armstrong.’ 

‘It was only me, really. At that time Deirdre used to go 
off by bus to Silchester for her music lessons. The boys had 
outgrown the life of the Old Vicarage, or they thought they 
had. I used to ride up there for tea.’ 

‘What did you talk about at tea at Miss Armstrong’s?’ 

‘Oh, general conversation, and afterwards we played cards.’ 

‘Agnes Armstrong played cards—I don’t believe it.’ 

‘But it is perfectly true. As soon as tea was over we used to 
get out the green baize-covered table to play Nap and Miss 
Armstrong herself used to take a hand. The children did not 
really know the game. They had only learnt it by looking 
through the pub window and watching the men. It was like 
acting really, and when the game, or perhaps I should say 
the charade, was over I used to give Jack and Tilly rides on 
Trousers round the paddock.’ 

Pascale remembered again how every afternoon in the 
summer, a chaise-longue was brought out to the cherry tree 
but Miss Armstrong never lay down init. She sat bolt upright 
on a hard wooden chair; she only used the chaise-longue for 
her books or, perhaps, for a basket of fruit which she had 
picked herself. Pascale supposed that Miss Armstrong would 
have considered it wrong to sit in a comfortable chair, and 
that she would be able to sleep standing up; she would not 
only be as capable of doing this as a horse but she might even 
prefer it. Although she seemed rather strict Pascale had 
always been aware that Miss Armstrong exerted a greater dis- 
cipline on herself than she did on others. As Pascale led the 
pony, Trousers, gently round the paddock—Tilly’s feet in the 
stirrup straps because het legs were too short to reach the 
irons—she would look back from time to time, towards the 
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beneath her parasol, beneath the white and pink flecked 
branches, Miss Armstrong was sitting up on her hard chair, 
with her books and her basket of apples lying beside her on 
the chaise-longue. 

‘Tliked Miss Armstrong because she was constant.’ Pascale 
turned towards Edward. In the evening light his face seemed 
as white as the dust on the road. 

The car went in through the gates of the Old Vicarage. 

“Here we are,’ he said as Venetia, with Bill Chichory beside 
her, came out of the house to meet them. 
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AT DINNER THAT evening Venetia asked Harry to take 
the end of the table as Edward would be away at Scantlebury 
helping with the theatricals. 

Pascale, watching Harry sitting up in Edward’s chair, as 
pleased as any Pluto pup, thought that Harry’s mood greatly 
contrasted with her own and with that of Chichory. She 
remembered how some years ago she had gone into the Girls’ 
Hall at Miss Archer’s school to cut a photograph of Chichory 
out of one of the newspapers. The caption read ‘William 
Chichory, the well-known War Correspondent, was the first 
to cross the bridge’, and Pascale had worn the newspaper cut- 
ting in the lining of her straw hat all one summer term. Now 
sitting opposite Chichory Pascale felt as ill at ease in his pres- 
ence as if he knew of this incident. Harry was congratulating 
Venetia on having ‘made over’ the Old Vicarage so that it 
was now ‘as good as new’. 

‘I had a wall taken down,’ Venetia said, ‘so that we could 
build out on to the-terrace. We call it a terrace though, as 
you see, it is really only a few flat stones set out on the lawn. 
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But I think the french windows are an improvement, don’t 
ou? 

‘ Pascale did not think any of the alterations an improvement 
and she regretted that so little remained of Miss Armstrong’s 
room as she had known it. She was disappointed also that the 
fact of being grown up herself did not seem to give her more 
confidence; she resented Venetia, remembering she had come 
here against her will, and as the meal progressed Pascale 
found herself wishing that she could return to the isolation 
of childhood. 

‘Iam so glad you all approve of my attempts at house dec- 
oration.’ Venetia spoke as if she was uncertain of her own 
judgment and anxious to have the opinions of her guests, but 
Pascale believed that this was all part of the aggressive airs and 
conceited graces of a woman who was always conscious that 
she was an established beauty. 

“All the same’, Venetia went on, ‘I really think that Edward 
would have been better pleased if I had left the Old Vicarage 
just as it was in Agnes Armstrong’s day.’ 

“Why? Doesn’t Edward like change’ Chichory asked. 

“He does and he doesn’t,’ Venetia said. ‘He only likes 
Scantlebury now that it is completely changed. He was always 
complaining when we lived there that he had too much to do; 
anyone would have thought, from the way he talked, that 
Edward had to make the beds himself, peel the potatoes and 
dig up the kitchen garden. But now as far as I can make out, 
that is, more or less, what he is doing most of his time at 
Scantlebury and he is quite content to be there. I am sure 
Edward would rather have high tea with the delinquents than 
dine with us here any day.’ Venetia gave a sad, modest smile 
as if she did not suppose herself worth waiting in for although 
she recognized the value of the rest of the company. 

Pascale thought that everything was happening all over 
again just as in her childhood. Venetia had always ap- 
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peared to be in the right then so that the victims of her self- 
confidence were made to feel inferior. Venetia had the right 
manner, her winning smile, without warmth, seemed to have 
something exactly right about it at this moment and, certain 
of Edward, she was pretending not to be too sure of him so 
that through being so much in the right she was able to make 
everyone else, including the absent Edward, appear slightly 
in the wrong. 

Chichory had a haggard look. While the cousins had been 
walking up the stairs to dress for dinner Harry had said: ‘It 
is because he spent so much time in the E.T.O.’ And when 
Pascale had asked what the E.T.O. was Harry had answered: 
‘The European Theatre Operation. Most of the Warcos 
ended up there in the tepid time between the hot and cold 
wars. My stepfather told me all about it. He said all the 
Warcos used to drink like crazy. Bill Chichory’s face looks 
lined. Well, I reckon anyone’d be able to play noughts and 
crosses on your face if you'd been on that assignment.’ 

It seemed to Pascale now that as well as the lines on his face 
the tough, square-shouldered War Correspondent William 
Chichory also had a disapproving look in his hard eyes, as if 
he wondered why Pascale was such an ungracious guest. 

“We went into the pub at Maybrick on the way down here,’ 
Pascale said. ‘And they were all talking about the wrestling 
match.’ 

‘What wrestling match?’ Venetia asked. 

‘Sunny Southpaw Smith versus Ace Devereux fifteen 
rounds best of three falls or K.O.,’ Harry said quoting from 
the poster he had seen. 

‘What does K.O. mean?’ Pascale asked. 

‘Knock out, Natch.’ 

‘Who is Sunny Southpaw Smith?’ Venetia asked and 
Chichory answered ther. 

‘He runs the Riptown Arms.’ 
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‘The Riptown Arms. That must belong to Jim Elliot.’ 

‘That’s right. The Riptowns own land down there by the 
Silchester Docks. I expect Jim Elliot had to pay the hell of a 
lot of death duties when his father died. Maybe he sold the 
Riptown Arms to the Southpaw. It’s quite the thing for 
boxers to set themselves up in pubs when they retire.’ 

‘Why is he called Southpaw?’ Venetia asked. 

“Because he is a Southpaw.’ 

“What's that?’ 

‘It’s a boxer who boxes with his right foot first and his 
right fist first. I don’t know why the name should have stuck 
to Smith but he’s always known as Sunny Southpaw; it seems 
to suit him. He was a pretty good boxer once. Should have 
been a great boxer. I don’t know what went wrong. He’s 
not much of anything now. Ace Devereux, of course, never 
was anything, just a superannuated film-stunt man who came 
back from Hollywood when he lost his nerve. He got a lot 
of publicity once. He was supposed to be good-looking as 
well as foolhardy; he was willing to do anything dangerous 
for money, now he’s willing to anything for money so long 
as it isn’t dangerous.’ 

“Won't the wrestling match be dangerous?’ Venetia asked. 

“Not the way the Ace will play it. One expects this sort of 
show-off from Devereux but not from Sunny Southpaw.’ 

“Why not?’ 

“Well, it’s a considerable come-down for a once famous 
boxer to go from the championship prize-fights to the 
wrestling-ring, rather like a vicar of a respectable parish going 
from the pulpit to a barrow in Tottenham Court Road.’ 

“Was this Sunny Southpaw Smith what they call a heavy- 
weight?’ Venetia asked. 

“No, a cruiser-weight.’ 

“You say he’s quite broken down now. How old is he?’ 

‘The Southpaw?’ Bill Chichory was silent for a few 
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moments counting the years from the last big fight to the pre- 
sent day. ‘Ishould guess he must be thirty-eight or so by now.’ 
“That’s not old.’ 


‘It is for a boxer. Especially a boxer that’s been on the 
booze.’ 


‘I suppose this Smith has what they call “run to fat’’.’ 
Venetia gave a sly look sideways as if smiling at a dog under 
the sideboard. There was no animal there but her look implied 
that she admitted that such expressions as ‘run to fat’ were 
ridiculous and so she might as well have been talking to a dog, 
or, perhaps, it was the memory of Edward’s old retriever, 
Bungler, that made her smile. He had certainly ‘run to fat’ 
and used to sit under the sideboard in the dining-room at 
Scantlebury sighing with the burden of his own weight. 

‘No,’ Chichory said, ‘no, I don’t think Sunny Southpaw 
has acquired any of what they call in those advertisements for 
ladies’ corsets ‘‘the spare tyre’’; in fact I believe he is still 
supposed to be “‘a fine figure of a man”’.’ 

‘Tl tell you what we'll do,’ Venetia said. ‘We'll drive over 
to Silchester this evening.’ She looked down the table towards 
Cousin Harry. ‘I’m sure Harry knows all about boxers and 
wrestlers, and all about dockside pubs too, I expect, so we shall 
be in good company.’ 

Harry, who tended to agree with anyone who flattered him, 
said: ‘It’s quite an idea, Venetia.’ 

‘Edward has taken the station wagon to Scantlebury,’ 
Chichory reminded them. 

“What about your car?’ Venetia asked. 

‘“There’s not room for all of us in that.’ 

‘Never mind, Bill, we can take my car and you can drive.’ 
Venetia got up and Harry opened the door for her. 

“It gets dark very early these days,’ Chichory said. 

“It is of no importance,’ Venetia answered. ‘The headlights 
are in good order.’ 
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Although Chichory had given a number of reasons against 
going to Silchester and Pascale had said nothing in favour of 
it, Venetia was able to act as if they were all as pleased about 
the proposed journey as she was herself. ‘I am glad you all 
like this idea,’ she said. ‘Bill, you know the way to Silchester 
Docks, don’t you?’ 

‘The Riptown Arms is not at the docks,’ he said. “It is 
only near the docks.’ 

‘All the better,’ Venetia answered. She stopped in the 
hallway and took the red scarf out of a drawer. Her eyes were 
shining as she glanced, quite casually, at herself in the looking- 
glass. She had seemed to be self-confident before but now 
she appeared to be even more so. 

When Chichory brought the car round to the door, 
Venetia gazed at it with an eager, greedy expression as if it 
was food. At this moment it occurred to Pascale that neither 
inanimate objects nor people had any real existence for 
Venetia beyond their immediate use to her. 
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‘ir’s Just as if we had gone back, or rather I should 
say, been sent back to our childhood days,’ Pascale told 
Harry as they set off. ‘Dogs and children, in that order 
were always put in the back of the car.’ 

‘Nothing ever repeats itself exactly though, does it,’ he 
answered. 

“You mean there are no dogs here now?’ 

‘I mean there are no children either. In our infant days 
we should perhaps have been put in the back of the car to 
go to Silchester, but we should certainly have been going 
there, in the daytime, to see the dentist, to get school clothes, 
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or something of the sort.We were never driving through the 
night to meet the Champ. We never went to dockside pubs 
to drink with pugilists or anything like that when we were 
children.’ 

Venetia’s head was turned towards Chichory. Pascale could 
only hear what they were saying when the car slowed down 
before it took a corner or when they were going through a 
village or, as now, moving almost at walking pace because 
the road was obscured by a large hay-cart. 

“Terry and Deirdre feel as I do about Scantlebury,’ Venetia 
was telling Chichory. ‘They don’t really want to go there 
any more. They don’t even want to see Scantlebury as it is 
now. They both believe, as I do, that one can never go back 
in life. Once something is over, it is finished and done with 
—completely.’ 

‘I know that is what you think,’ Chichory said. 

“Of course it is what I think—anyhow about Scantlebury.’ 

‘But Edward hasn’t finished with Scantlebury, has he?’ 

‘Edward—oh no, he’s just at the beginning. With him it’s 
the delinquents all the time and only the delinquents.’ 

‘I expect there’s a lot he can do. He gives botany lessons 
to the children, doesn’t he :—very good of him. After all it 
doesn’t make any difference to you, Venetia. Edward would 
always be there if you wanted him. If you were ill, or any- 
thing, he would give up all his time to you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he would, I’m sure,’ Venetia answered in a flat 
voice. ‘Damn this cart,’ she said. ‘I wish it would turn off 
or something.’ 

‘The cart will go when it has to and there is nothing to be 
done about it,’ Chichory answered impatiently. ‘I wish I 
was as good a husband to Alice as Edward is to you and I 
don’t see how you can blame him for wanting to be of some 
use outside his own home.’ 

‘1 don’t blame Edward in the least. It’s only that he seems 
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to think that any single criminal is worth two normal people.’ 

‘Isn’t it rather an exaggeration to say that a maladjusted 
child—any maladjusted child—is necessarily a criminal?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care what they are. I only brought the subject 
up because I thought I ought to apologize to you for Edward 
not being home to dinner this evening.’ 

‘Venetia, you don’t have to apologize to me for anything.’ 

‘Good,’ she said. ‘Do you know the way from here?’ 

‘No doubt I can find it. I know where the docks are. 
Don’t you remember I went there once on a story and when 
I came back you had sandwiches and champagne waiting for 
me in the library. I thought it very sweet of you.’ 

“How far is the Riptown Arms—from the docks?’ Venetia 
asked. 

‘I don’t know exactly—not far. I thought you didn’t like 
pubs although there was a time when you did develop a 
fondness for them.’ 

‘Surely not.’ 

“Perhaps you only pretended to like them to please me.’ 

“Oh, at last the cart is turning off,’ Venetia said. ‘Now, 
we can get on.’ 

“For a woman who claims to despise pubs you seem very 
anxious to reach the Riptown Arms,’ Chichory said. 

“Having decided to go we might as well get there before 
closing time.’ 

Chichory accelerated and the landscape began to speed 
past them again. Pascale could no longer hear what Cousin 
Venetia was saying to Chichory, but while she had listened 
to their voices, baying back and forth, beneath the sound of 
the engine, she was sure that they had been talking to each 
other on two different levels. Chichory, had been speaking 
by implication, of something which he believed must be in 
both their minds, but it was a subject either ignored, or for- 
gotten by Venetia at the moment. It was as if Chichory had 
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been handing messages, written in invisible ink, to Venetia 
while she could only glance coldly at the blank pages without 
wishing to remember the method of bringing the ink to life. 

On the outskirts of Silchester they were stopped by the 
traffic lights. 

Chichory and Venetia were still talking at cross-purposes. 

“You were glad enough of some beer that afternoon, 
Venetia.’ 

‘I dare say I was if I had walked all those miles in the hot 
sun. 

“How can you say that when you know it all happened in 
the autumn.’ 

‘Did it—I had forgotten the incident?’ 

Harry said: ‘There must be something wrong with these 
traffic lights, we’ve been stuck here for quite some while now.’ 

Hearing his voice Venetia turned her head. ‘Are you all 
right in the back of the car?’ She did not wait for any answer 
but added : ‘I hope Pascale isn’t cold. I believe there’s an extra 
overcoat there somewhere.’ As quickly as her interest had 
been directed towards the adolescents, it was withdrawn again. 
“Will they have some whisky at this dockside pub 2’ she asked 
Chichory. 

‘Of course, why not.’ Chichory accelerated suddenly so 
that the car moved forward jerkily. 

Away to the right a mansion stood on a hill, too big, too 
white and too imposing. Harry waved his hand towards it. 
‘Riptown Castle,’ he said, ‘that’s where Silly Jim lives now.’ 

‘I had forgotten that we used to call Elliot Silly Jim,’ 
Pascale said. ‘I wonder what gave us the idea.’ 

‘It was because that upturned nose and those slightly sticking 
out teeth gave him a very silly expression as if someone was 
tickling him all the time, and we thought, also, that he 
looked like a sardine in his R.A.F. uniform.’ 

‘Yes, Deirdre didn’t like him, did she?’ 
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‘She didn’t like anyone who took up too much of her 
mother’s time.’ 

Pascale remembered the day that Venetia had come to call 
at the Old Vicarage. They had finished tea and had begun the 
card game when Venetia came in saying that she had brought 
Jim Elliot to see Miss Armstrong because he was spending his 
leave at Riptown and she had been telling him all about Miss 
Armstrong’s garden. She added that Jim had called at Scantle- 
bury and been very disappointed to find Edward still away 
with the army. Miss Armstrong said that she was delighted 
to see Jim and she would show him the garden although she 
was afraid that there was not much to see. She, herself, would 
like to hear about the garden at Riptown Castle as it was such 
a long time since she had been there. She hoped Lord Rip- 
town’s arthritis did not prevent him getting as far as the hot- 
houses as she knew how much he enjoyed looking at his 
orchids and, after all, Lord Riptown was one of the greatest 
experts on orchids in the country, and indeed, they were very 
beautiful in their way although she was rather out of sympathy 
with orchids herself. 

Jim said that his father was able to get to the hothouses with 
the aid of two rubber-footed walking-sticks but there were 
not so many orchids for him to see now when he did get 
there, because the men who looked after the hothouses had 
been called up. 

Venetia had said that it was very kind of Miss Armstrong 
to keep little Pascale up at the Old Vicarage all afternoon. 
‘But don’t let her tire you, Agnes dear, you know how 
exhausting children can be, much as one loves them—my two 
have the energy of electric trains.’ This, at a time when Ven- 
etia had not seen “her two’ for several days, for the schoolroom 
life and the adult life were completely separated at Scantle- 
bury. Miss Armstrong had told Pascale to take Tilly and Jack 
to Emily in the kitchen. “You can go on with your game 
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there. I am sure Emily will take a hand if you ask her nicely.’ 
Meanwhile Tilly had been staring at Jim Elliot and when 
Pascale had tried to take her by the hand to lead her out of 
Miss Armstrong’s drawing-room she had refused to leave. 
Venetia had laughed saying, “There you are, Jim, all the girls 
love a man in uniform; isn’t it so, Agnes?’ Miss Armstrong 
had said that in her young days it certainly had been so, ‘and 
I dare say it is still’. 

When Pascale had at last managed to get both children 
into the kitchen they said they did not want to play cards 
any more and when Pascale told them they could ride Trousers 
round the paddock they said they did not want to do that 
either. They asked who the visitors were and when Pascale 
told them ‘It is Jim Elliot and my cousin Venetia, as a matter 
of fact my cousin is Miss Armstrong’s landlady,’ Tilly had 
shouted: “She’s not. You’re having me on, you story you,’ 
so that Jack had to explain that Tilly thought all landladies 
were women with their hair in curling-pins who shouted and 
clouted you one with the mop as likely as not ‘if you didn’t pay 
the rent regular’. The visitors had seemed like film stars to 
Jack and Tilly, suddenly dissatisfied with their life at the Old 
Vicarage while such creatures as Venetia and Jim existed. 
Tilly had kicked Jack who had hit her back. Pascale had 
slapped them both and Emily had told them all to get out of 
her kitchen. The children had run out into the garden and, 
kneeling in the flower-bed, Jack and Tilly had stared through 
the window-pane into the drawing-room. They had remained 
there as if frozen, hypnotized by Venetia’s beauty, the gestures 
of her hands as she talked, the gentle droop of her flower-like 
face, as she bent her head listening to Miss Armstrong and Jim 
Elliot discussing gardens. Pascale, then nearly nine, had con- 
sidered herself too old to look in through the window-pane, 
and anyhow she had not wanted to watch the living conversa- 
tion piece. 
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For Pascale the arrival of Venetia at the Old Vicarage, on 
that day, had been like the beginning of an air raid; everyone 
had to stop what they were doing and begin doing something 
else; no one had been able to act in their ordinary everyday 
manner any more. Miss Armstrong had become as isolated 
as a roped-off incident and it was impossible to tell how much 
longer the raid would last or how many more disasters it 
would bring. The pony, Trousers, disturbed by the sound of 
Jim Elliot’s noisy car, would not allow himself to be caught 
at first, and when at last Pascale had started on the ride home, 
she had only been able to think about how the whole after- 
noon had been spoiled by Venetia’s visit and how annoyed 
Mademoiselle would be when she reached Scantlebury 
beyond the usual time of her return. 

Pascale had taken a short cut through some fields but before 
reaching the drive to Scantlebury Park she had seen Jim 
Elliot’s car in a little lane on the edge of Foley’s Farm. It was 
a long low car with a brightly painted body. It had a thick 
leather strap round the bonnet and when the engine was 
running the strap shivered, as if the metal body itself was 
an over-filled suit-case, with some savage animal inside trying 
its best to get out. What a noisy epileptic sort of car it was, 
but that evening it stood quite still, in the shadow of some 
poplar trees, the engine had been turned off and the car had 
become a quiet box on wheels with Cousin Venetia and Silly 
Jim sitting inside. 

Now on the outskirts of Silchester the traffic lights were 
against them again. Venetia was asking Chichory if he was 
sure that they were going in the right direction. 

‘The docks are over there and the Riptown Arms is, 
roughly, in the district of dockland and this is the only way to 
reach that part of the town.’ Chichory spoke with an exag- 
gerated weariness as if he was a tired teacher giving lessons to 
a child who, either from ill-will or from disinterest had for- 
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gotten how to read. ‘I don’t know why you want to go to 
this blasted pub at all.’ Now there was despair in Chichory’s 
voice. ‘The whole thing is inexplicable to me.’ 

Venetia shrugged her shoulders. ‘I have already told you 
it is to amuse the children,’ she said. ‘They might find it dull 
at the Old Vicarage with Edward always up at Scantlebury.’ 

‘Do you regret my being the only guest now?’ 

“Regret? No, why should I regret it. Edward and I were 
glad you were able to come down. You area great asset—and 
you will help to entertain the children. Thursday till Monday 
is a long week-end.’ 

The traffic lights changed, the car moved on. It was at this 
moment that Pascale was quite certain that Chichory had 
been Venetia’s lover. Their shoulders were expressive but, 
Pascale supposed, their faces were not; she imagined that 
Chichory’s countenance must be stolid with despair while 
Venetia’s was blank with indifference. Chichory wanted 
Venetia back and she was tired of him. 

Some distance down the road that led to the docks, 
Chichory stopped the car to ask an old woman, wheeling a 
perambulator full of newspapers and empty bottles, the way 
to the Riptown Arms. 

‘The Riptown Arms,’ the old woman chewed the name 
over slowly, ‘the Riptown Arms, oh, you mean Sunny 
Smith’s place.’ 

‘That is what we mean.’ 

‘To the left and down the long road behind the row of 
condemned houses and past the slag-heap, follow the length 
of the bombed site.’ She wheeled the bottles back and forth 
in the perambulator as if they were alive and now needed to 
be lulled to sleep. ‘You'll come to a street that only has a 
few broken-down houses in it; there were people living in 
them once but now only Sunny Smith’s place is inhabited. 
There’s a sign above it, so you can’t miss it.’ 
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The car moved on. 

‘There’s a sign above so you can’t miss it,’ Pascale repeated 
to Harry. ‘How heavy with fate that sounds.’ 

‘I don’t suppose we'd miss it anyhow if it’s the only com- 
plete house in the street,’ Harry said. 

Although the directions were not exact because the old 
woman, promenading the empty bottles, had said left when 
she meant right, the landmarks were there—the condemned 
houses, the slag-heap, the bombed site, and at last the Rip- 
town Arms itself and above the square building the sign, a 
picture of grey battlements painted against a black background 
blurred by wind and wet weather, and now creaking most 
sadly on its rusted hinges. 

‘The Riptown Arms,’ Venetia said and she began to giggle. 
‘The Riptown Arms, my dear.’ 

“Why is that funny’ Chichory asked as he got out of the 
car. 
‘Just the idea of being in the Riptown Arms seems funny 
to me.’ 

‘I should have thought it was an obvious name for a pub 
which has belonged to the Elliot family for two hundred 
years.’ 

‘Two hundred years,’ Venetia repeated. ‘Bill, you know 
everything.’ 

Pascale was thinking, in her bitter resentful way—Does 
Chichory know everything, and does he even know what has 
become clear to me now, that Jim Elliot, poor Silly Jim, must 
also have been Venetia’s lover at one time? 

“How shall we introduce ourselves to the boxer when we 
get into this pub:’ Pascale asked Harry. 

‘Oh, that’s easy,’ Harry answered. ‘Deadeasy. We'll just 
tell him we're journalists. Of course Bill Chichory really is 
one, but we'll say we all are—we'll say, “We're newspaper 
people, Mr. Smith, and we've come along to interview you 
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on your prospects for the big fight tomorrow night, Mr. 
Smith.”’’ 

‘And what will he say 2’ 

‘Oh well, I think we know what he’ll say, don’t we: 
Of course he'll say, “You can tell your readers I feel fine, I 
feel grand and as far as that bum, Ace Devereux, is concerned, 
why, I'll knock him right into the middle of next week, I’ll 
moider de guy, see. I'll just eat him up—sure as you’re born.’”’ 

‘I shall very much look forward to hearing him say all 
that,’ Venetia remarked as she took the red scarf from her 
head and tied it loosely round her neck. 

Walking four abreast they opened the door of the Riptown 
Arms. Pretending a sudden shyness, Venetia insisted on 
going in last. Pascale, who found that her hatred for 
Venetia was now as strong as her childhood resentment had 
been, believed that Venetia only wanted to make a splendid 
entrance in order to impress simple people to whom she was, 
herself, indifferent. Pascale thought that the public-house 
was sure to be a sad place, no more than a melancholy con- 
tinuation of the desolate street through which they had passed 
a few minutes ago. She even wished it to be so because she 
believed that this would punish her Cousin Venetia who had 
come here with her red scarf and her adventure-seeking eyes 
ignoring the wishes of Chichory and of Pascale, herself, who 
would rather have stayed at the Old Vicarage waiting for 
Edward’s return. 
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THE MEN IN dark Sunday suits, standing near the bar, 
were being served by the man with the strong upstanding hair. 
This man was also wearing his best blue suit and he had the 
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rather surprised expression of a footballer who has just let 
the opposing side kick the ball through the goal while he has 
been looking in the wrong direction himself. The bar, itself, 
had been built on a curve and there was a waist-high partition 
between the saloon and the public bar. The public bar was 
clearly more popular, half a dozen workmen were drinking 
there; they all had the quiet reserved air of men spending 
a summer evening fishing at the water’s edge. They did not 
trouble to talk to each other and none of them showed 
undue interest in the arrival of Venetia in the adjoining saloon 
bar. 

Besides the Sunday-suited men, and the rather unaware 
barman, there was also, in the saloon, a woman wearing a 
tweed coat and a man in an ill-pressed brown suit. The 
prominent teeth of the woman gave her an appearance of 
permanent amiability so that Pascale believed that even if 
this woman were ill, frightened, in a mood of deep melan- 
choly or too hot in her tweed coat, her teeth would still 
present a front of almost idiotic affability. But it was the 
face of the man in the badly-pressed suit that claimed the 
whole of Pascale’s attention because he had the look of a 
creature descended to such depths of degradation that exis- 
tence seemed only possible for him now in the mud. He was 
not yet middle-aged but appeared to have outlived all hope. 
Pascale wondered about his origin and what profession he 
had followed before he had come to this particular place on 
this particular night. She thought that he might, perhaps, 
be a de-frocked priest, a superannuated schoolmaster, a 
clerk who had served a long prison sentence for fraud, a 
civil servant convicted of blackmail or a tutor who had taken 
to dope peddling, and yet the conversation that was taking 
place between the tweed-coated woman with the welcoming 
teeth, and the brown-suited man with the crucified eyes, 
was ordinary to the point of being painfully commonplace. 
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‘The cost of living is going up every day, isn’t it, Mr. 
Catchpole,’ the woman said. 

‘It is indeed, Miss Wardlaw,’ the man answered. ‘A 
pound goes nowhere nowadays, does it, and I don’t think 
the new pre-fab dwellers who will be coming to Riptown 
Square will bring any more money into Sunny’s place, do 
you?’ 

“No, they will be beer-drinking people and yet my grand- 
mother remembers the days when there were good houses in 
Riptown Square and there were carriage folk living in them.’ 

‘Ah, but even before the bombing, carriage folk wouldn’t 
have come to Sunny’s place would they, Miss Wardlaw?’ 

‘No, that is true, Mr. Catchpole. All the same, I think 
things are becoming harder for men like Sunny’—she hesi- 
tated—‘though I grant you there never have been many men 
like Sunny.’ She glanced towards the poster of the wrestling 
match on the wall. ‘Yes, things are much more hard than 
they would have been in the past. There’s not the money 
about that there was. Of course, you know, I ran up Sunny’s 
curtains for him cheap as he’s an old friend, and down on 
his luck and, of course, Mr. Catchpole, I am always happy 
when I’m sewing.’ 

‘I don’t charge Sunny the full price for the music either,’ 
Mr. Catchpole said, “even though the piano is far from what 
one would wish.’ 

The piano was there in the shadows. The wooden 
front had been taken off exposing the works. The piano 
no longer had the spirit of a musical instrument but rather 
the appearance of some derelict animal washed up on 
a shore with its bones picked clean. Beside the piano stood 
the microphone. The seamstress and the pianist continued 
their conversation about the rising cost of living and the pre-fab 
people who had come to the Square and who, Miss Wardlaw 
believed, would soon bring the district down to a low level. 
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Venetia was standing near Chichory. ‘Is that the wrestler 2’ 
she asked. ‘The man in the blue suit serving at the bar?’ 

‘No,’ Chichory answered. ‘No, that’s not him. It’s not 
even like him.’ Chichory walked out of the saloon bar and 
reappeared a few moment’s later in the public bar. 

‘I must say Bill Chichory’s got a nerve leaving us like 
that,’ Venetia said. 

‘Aw, now you don’t have to worry,’ Harry told her. 
‘You've got me to look after you. What'll you have to 
drink 2’ 

It was at this moment that Sunny Southpaw Smith came 
in. He strode straight into the bar from the living quarters 
situated behind it. 

‘Gee,’ Harry said. ‘He’s like an animal released from a 
cage. Did you notice his curious catlike walk?’ 

Sunny Southpaw Smith was very wide-shouldered and 
considerably taller than any other man there. He wore a 
sports coat, grey flannel trousers, a check shirt and a bright 
tie, also patterned in violent checks, and across the tie was a 
wide pin in the shape of a sword. 

As soon as Sunny came in the conventional conversation 
between the seamstress and the pianist stopped abruptly. The 
seamstress stared at Sunny Smith as if no one else existed any 
more, as if even her own existence no longer had any import- 
ance for her. The pianist moved, like a sleep-walker, towards 
the piano with the exposed works. He began to play. 
Sunny did not take any notice of either of them. 

‘I say,’ Harry whispered to Pascale. ‘We've got to get 
into conversation with the gladiator himself—just as soon as 
we possibly can—he looks like a guy with a story.’ 

Venetia had gone over to sit ona wooden chair by the fire. 
She had taken the red scarf off altogether and was holding it 
on her knee. 

Sunny Southpaw Smith walked up to Venetia. ‘I don’t 
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usually speak to people in pubs,’ he said, ‘but I can see you're 
a foreigner.’ 

‘A foreigner? You mean a foreigner to this district 2’ 

‘No, I thought you might be Scandinavian, or something 
like that.’ 

Venetia smiled, she began gently stroking the red scarf as 
if it was a kitten, ‘Because I’m fair-haired, you mean?’ 

“No, not that. I’m fair myself. I dunno. It’s just your 
general cast of features. You could be Swedish.’ 

“Have you been to Sweden yourself, Mr. Smith’ 

“Yes, twice.’ 

“You were boxing there, I suppose.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Did you win?’ 

*That’s right. What’ll you have?’ 

“Well, I think that Harry is getting me a drink. We were 
wondering if you would have a drink with us, but I suppose, 
Mr. Smith, you’re in strict training 2’ 

‘No, training’s finished—finished yesterday.’ 

Venetia stood up. She moved towards the bar, Sunny 
beside her. Venetia touched Harry’s arm. ‘Harry dear, I'll 
have a gin and lime now. This is Mr. Smith. What will you 
have, Mr. Smith?’ 

‘Thanks, a light ale then.’ 

‘We're journalists, Mr. Smith,’ Harry said. “Thought we 
ought to tell you.’ 

‘Oh, so that’s your line of business.’ Pascale detected a 
note of disappointment in the wrestler’s voice and she 
wondered what he had hoped, or expected, from strangers to 
the Riptown Arms. 

‘Now, Mr. Smith,’ Harry went on. ‘How do you feel 
about the big fight tomorrow night:—the wrestling match 
in Silchester Stadium.’ 

‘Shocking,’ Sunny said. ‘Shocking—I ache all over.’ He 
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flexed his fine shoulder muscles and picked up the glass of 
ale which the blue-suited man had put ready for him on the 
bar. He looked closely at the glass in his hand. ‘I don’t think 
a drink like this would hurt a man, do you?’ 

‘No, of course not,’ Harry answered. ‘I believe Ricewood 
of the Gazette came here to see you. I read a piece he 
wrote.’ 

‘I hope he won’t come here again,’ Sunny said. “He doesn’t 
order enough drink.’ 

‘Have you met your opponent?’ Harry asked. ‘Have you 
met Ace Devereux?’ 

‘Yes I have,’ Sunny answered. ‘A great big cissy of a 
fellow.’ Then, as if believing he had been too brusque, Sunny 
went on: ‘Met him larst week as a matter of fact. I was lunch- 
ing at the Grand with D’Arcy Wicklow—he’s promoting this 
match, you know—me and Devereux was introduced by a 
girl in your line of business or perhaps it’s the television she’s 
in. Anyhow, she said, “Now you two great hulking brutes 
should get acquainted.” Course we shook hands and then 
Devereux did a funny thing. I don’t think he knew this 
girl—he may have met her once but no more than that—but 
he said to her, “Now, darling, what will you have to drink?” 
I don’t like that sort of thing myself, terms of affection and 
such-like, to my way of thinking, should be kept for the wife 
and kids. Now this Devereux what’s he got for all his carry- 
on? I know he’s been married but that don’t signify because 
his wife’s left him. But there you are, all that sort of talk is 
Devereux all over, the silly swanker.’ 

Venetia tied the red scarf round her neck again, giggling 
softly to herself. 

Sunny Southpaw Smith looked down at her from his 
height, he put his arm round her shoulder and said: ‘Now 
what will you have, sweetheart?’ 

‘Another gin and lime,’ she answered. But when it was put 
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down on the bar, Harry paid for it again and for Sunny’s 
drink as well. 

Sunny stared over the partition towards the public bar. 
Bill Chichory was standing between two workmen, a glass 
of beer in his hand. Neither he nor his two companions were 
talking. Sunny nodded his head in Bill’s direction: ‘Who’s 
he?’ 

“That’s William Chichory the war correspondent,’ Harry 
answered immediately. ‘He came here with us.’ 

“Never heard of him,’ the Southpaw said. ‘Is he a York- 
shire man?’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

“He seems to know his way about though, don’t he?’ 

Harry looked puzzled and Pascale herself did not under- 
stand the trend of the Southpaw’s remarks. Did he mean that 
all Yorkshiremen knew their way about and men from other 
districts did not and, therefore, since Bill Chichory knew his 
way about, he must be a Yorkshireman? Or had Sunny only 
thought that Bill looked like a Yorkshireman and afterwards 
a second idea had come into Sunny’s mind that Bill knew his 
way about? Perhaps all the wrestler’s thoughts came flying 
at him like a flock of birds, and he must respond to the one 
that first hit him on the forehead. When no birds flew at him 
he was free to say something which he believed would give a 
particular impression like his remark about affection and such- 
like being only for the wife and kids ‘to my way of thinking’. 
Sunny Southpaw Smith seemed to be both victim and aggres- 
sor, a man not at ease in his environment and yet with an 
extraordinary energy—an energy which amounted almost to 
genius. Yet he was a caged creature, perhaps an animal who 
wanted to jump a hedge and yet did not know where to take 
off, or a person who passionately wished to play the piano 
and yet dared not touch the keys. 

Sunny said, ‘Course I’m not a Londoner myself, and I 
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don’t go about wearing a cloth cap or anything of that, but 
I love my dear old Cockney pals and after this fight’s over 
I shall go up and see them.’ Waving vaguely in the direction 
of the public bar, he added, ‘And I love my dear old docker 
pals too, you can’t beat them, can you?’ 

Venetia had been looking at Sunny with some intensity. 
‘My cousin Venetia is like an animal,’ Pascale thought. “She 
is like an animal all the time but not all the time the same sort 
of animal; at dinner this evening she was rather like a well- 
trained circus cat but now she is more like some creature that 
comes out of a dark wood at night, to cross the roadway, 
bright-eyed but ravenous and on the prowl.’ 

‘Mr. Smith,’ Venetia said, ‘would you very kindly get me 
that box of matches over there.’ She pointed towards the 
centre of the bar. Sunny gave one bound forward and picked 
up the matchbox. 

‘Here you are, sweetheart,’ he said, glad of the outlet for 
his energy. He lit Venetia’s cigarette and then he rested his 
elbow on the bar as nonchalantly as a man leaning on a garden 
gate to chat to a neighbour. ‘You know, darling,’ he told 
Venetia, “I used to be a great smoker but, of course, I couldn’t 
smoke while I was training.’ 

“Was that a great strain on you?’ Venetia asked. 

‘No, it wasn’t a strain.’ Sunny stressed the word ‘strain’ 
with a note of contempt, making it clear that nothing could 
be a strain on him since he despised the whole concept of 
strain. He lit a cigarette slowly. ‘Might as well smoke since 
the training’s over.’ He stared at the rising smoke through 
his green-flecked salty eyes. 

The voice of the pianist came to them with the words of 
his idiotic song, ‘Lookie, lookie, lookie, here comes cookie.’ 
Pascale was surprised that Sunny’s voice should sound so 
clearly through the tinny couplet. 

‘I used to run down to the docks every evening,’ Sunny 
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was saying. ‘Put on a couple of sweaters, you know—see a 
few of my dear old docker pals, and then I’d look in on the 
wife; she’s in hospital but I always went to see her regular, 
never missed. I mean you wouldn’t feel right if you didn’t 
do a thing like that, would you:’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’ Venetia said. 

“Still there was many a time when I felt like a cigarette after 
Icome out of that place—Mental Home it is, you know— 
great gloomy places, aren’t they 2’ 

‘T think all institutions are gloomy,’ Venetia said. 

“Yes, you're right there—they are.’ 

The pianist’s voice came through the microphone again: 
‘Lookie, lookie, lookie. Here comes cookie.’ Catchpole was 
shouting the words over his shoulder because the microphone 
had been placed a little way behind him. He jigged up and 
down on the piano stool; the interior of the piano was con- 
vulsed as if a horde of hunger-mad rats were gnawing at the 
insides of a dead animal. 

“What are you going to do after the big fight, Mr. Smith’ 
Harry asked. ‘I mean if you win and I reckon your chances 
of winning are pretty high, aren’t they?’ 

‘I don’t know what I shall do. Might go to the Continent 
for a bit. I’m very fond of that, you know—Montmartre— 
the Left Bank—the dancing places.’ He moved sideways with 
a quick, graceful movement in comic imitation of an apache 
dancing a tango. ‘’Course, you know, my wife needs a 
holiday’—Sunny turned to Venetia as if he considered it was 
not worth while wasting any more time on Harry who was 
only a boy. ‘A holiday would do my wife good, that is, if 
they'll let her out.’ He looked earnestly at Venetia as if he 
needed to confide in a woman now. ‘I’m to blame, in a man- 
ner of speaking, for my wife’s illness.’ He had lowered his 
voice and, in doing so, he made it all the more audible since 
its secret tone was in such sharp contrast to the voice of the 
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shouting singer at the piano. ‘Well, perhaps not to blame 
for her illness, more to blame for her not getting better no 
quicker.’ 

‘Why is that?’ Venetia asked. ‘Why do you think it is 
your fault 2’ 

‘Because she’s been caged in.’ He made a circling move- 
ment with his long arms. ‘Caged in by a jealous man.’ He 
looked at Venetia, watching her now as carefully as if she 
was an opponent in the ring. ‘By me,’ he pointed to his chest. 
‘I seen that at last. Caged in. That’s what my wife’s been.’ 

Venetia was listening closely. “Are you a jealous man?’ 

“Yes,’ Sunny said. 

“How do you feel about switching from boxing to wrest- 
ling?’ Harry asked. 

Pascale wished that Harry would stop playing at being a 
journalist. His interruption of the scene between the South- 
paw and Venetia was antagonizing them both. 

“What’s your reaction to giving up the gloves for the mat?’ 
Harry persisted. 

Sunny took the whole of his attention away from Venetia 
for an instant, as if he had noticed an insect on the wall which 
he had decided he must watch for a few moments. 

‘Shocking,’ he said. 

‘Shocking?’ Harry repeated. ‘How do you mean shock- 
ing? 

“Yes, shocking. You see, youngster, the boxing game’s all 
right. I know something about that or, at least, I’m supposed 
to. But this wrestling lark—well, I mean to say, you don’t 
know where you are with it. You could break a man’s arm 
with these holds and locks. Of course I wouldn’t do that.’ 
He shook his head. ‘I couldn’t do it myself.’ He turned back 
to Venetia, stared at her in silence for a moment, then he 
said: ‘I suppose you live somewhere near the centre of the 
town, sweetheart 2’ 
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‘No,’ she answered. ‘I don’t live in Silchester. I live out 
in the country.’ 

“You can’t beat the country, can you? Nothing like it with 
the birds singing and all. I gave my wife a rock-garden. It’s 
out there in the back.’ Sunny waved his hand towards the 
bottles on the shelves. “Cost near on a hundred pounds the 
rock-garden did,’ he said. ‘But the wife seemed to like it.’ 

“On the sunny side of the street,’ sang the pianist. ‘Hear 
the pit-a-pat of raindrops softly falling.’ 

“On the Sunny side of the street,’ Venetia said. ‘There 
you are, Sunny, he’s singing that for you.’ 

“That’s right, sweetheart. For me and you.’ 

Pascale could not see the insides of the piano any longer. 
The door of the Riptown Arms had been swinging open, at 
intervals, and people had been coming in one by one. The 
saloon bar was filling up now and a number of shifty-eyed 
men were standing about near the microphone. Pascale 
thought that the customers did not look like ‘dear old 
dockers’ nor did they have the appearance of men who had 
ever done any manual work. They impressed her much more 
as the sort of men who might be ready to fight with razors. 

The pianist had changed his tune and his voice came over 
with the wailing couplet: ‘Good King Charlie had Nell 
Gwyn—and Rudyard Kipling had Gunga Din but I ain’t 
got nobody—nobody at all.’ 

‘That guy’s got a great repertoire, Harry remarked. 

‘What's that? Oh, old Catchpole, yes he has—sings any- 
thing, old-fashioned, modern, jazz, swing, musical what-you- 
call-’ems and all sorts. As a matter of fact, Catchpole’s an 
educated man, been to a public school, come down in the 
world you know, but he does all right here, gets about 
fifteen quid with the collection and what I give him and 
the drinks and all. ’Course this is an out-of-the-way place.’ 

‘It seems to be pretty full though.’ 
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‘Do you think soz Of course the fight’s a bit of publicity 
for it and having the piano and that brings in a few more, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Have a drink, Mr. Smith?’ Harry said. 

‘Thanks, the same again.’ 

A tall dark-haired woman took the place of the bar-tender. 
She wore a straight black dress and her hair was done up to a 
curious shape at the top of her head, giving it, at first sight, 
the effect of a hat. She wore a light-coloured stole round her 
shoulders, and this strange style of hairdressing, which she 
clearly believed to be elegant, and the stole, which she supposed 
to be fashionable, were her only concessions to a feminine 
desire to please, for she had a very severe and forbidding 
expression. As soon as Sunny saw her he became both 
restricted and restless in his manner. ‘My sister-in-law,’ he 
said; ‘she is looking after things, the kids and that, while the 
wife’saway. Flo, these ladies and gentlemen are from the news- 
papers, I’ve just been telling them that we’ve had one or two in 
their line of business down here the last week, haven’t we?’ 

“Yes,” Flo said. 

‘Are you going to the fight yourself?’ Venetia asked her. 

‘No,’ Flo answered. 

‘I expect you would rather stay at home and look after 
the house,’ Venetia remarked politely. 

‘That’s right. The kids will be home so I'll stay and see 
after them.’ 

“Mine are away at the moment but they'll be coming home 
during the latter part of the summer.’ 

‘I expect you'll be glad, won’t you?’ Flo said softening. 

“Very glad indeed. Children are a responsibility but one 
would be lost without them.’ 

Pascale did not believe that either Deirdre or Terry would 
be coming home so soon and she was sure too that Venetia 
already knew this. | 
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“That’s true,’ Sunny’s sister-in-law with the mitre-shaped 
hair, said. ‘Yes, you do feel like that about kids; I’ve one of 
my own besides Sunny’s two I’m looking after.’ 

Venetia had begun paying for drinks now. ‘Is that right’ 
she asked putting some coins down on the bar. 

“That’s quite correct, dear.’ 

Pascale could see that Flo was not naturally genial but she 
looked at Venetia’s bland face now without hostility. Flo 
had believed the deliberate lie Venetia had told about her own 
children coming home soon; but when Flo glanced towards 
her brother-in-law, Sunny Southpaw Smith, she had a cynical 
smile and when Sunny raised his voice, this smile shifted to 
an, expression of extreme exasperation as if she were thinking, 
“Oh, him again, boasting, talking, telling lies; oh, him again 
and him again.’ 

‘I wonder where my baby is tonight,’ wailed the pianist; 
the words came to Pascale through the thickening smoke in 
the saloon bar. 

‘I always enjoy that old song,’ Venetia said. “The pianist 
is very talented, isn’t he?’ 

Sunny walked away without answering. 

‘I wonder where my Sunny’s gone tonight,’ Venetia said. 
It had become clear to Pascale that her cousin had already 
had too much to drink; nevertheless Venetia seemed pleased 
with herself, in a good humour and still quite steady on her 
feet. 

‘They must have rooms there at the back,’ Harry told her. 
‘Living quarters, you know.’ 

‘But Sunny disappeared as suddenly as if he was going to 
be sick.’ Venetia looked round the room dully now as if the 
place was empty and she was alone. She moved through the 
smoky haze towards the microphone: “I wonder why Sunny 
went away like that.’ 

Harry followed Venetia. ‘You know I think the wrestler 
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was angry when you said that about the pianist being 
talented.’ 

Venetia smiled. ‘Why?’ she asked. 

‘I know you only said it to be polite but I think this South- 
paw guy sort of resented it.’ 

“Why:’ Venetia asked again. 

‘Well, I think he was kinda jealous.’ 

“Was he? Are you sure that was the reason, Harry? Do 
you think he’ll come back?’ 

‘Of course he’ll come back, he can’t sit there alone in the 
living quarters reading the Bible or something, can he? 
You'll see, he’ll be back soon.’ And on the words Sunny 
walked in. He stood for a moment behind the bar, silent and 
staring, then he picked up a beer bottle and flung it across 
the room at the pianist. 

‘I wonder where my baby——’ The bottle missed the 
pianist’s head and crashed into the guts of the piano. Catch- 
pole got up from the piano stool and came to the edge of the 
bar. He was a much shorter man than he had seemed when 
standing beside the seamstress. He looked up at Sunny over 
the bar, a ghastly smile on his face. No one spoke in the 
saloon. Bill Chichory had come in and was standing beside 
Pascale. “Will he kill the Southpaw?’ Pascale whispered. 

“No,’ Chichory said. “No, he won’t.’ 

“Here, here,’ Sunny said awkwardly; he took a coin out 
of the till and handed it down to the pianist, and then believ- 
ing it was not enough and he must do something more to 
put things right he got a bottle of ege-nog from the shelf 
behind him. ‘Here, here,’ he opened the top of the bottle. 

Catchpole was looking up at Sunny, a doglike smile of 
sickly devotion, mixed with fear, on his grey face. ‘He looks 
as if he could swallow anything,’ Pascale thought. ‘Money 
or insults equally. I wonder if Sunny will throw another 
couple of half-crowns into that distressing pit.’ And then the 
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boxer began to pour from the bottle, the egg-nog went into 
the open mouth of the pianist, and then, losing his head, 
Sunny started pouring wildly and a horrible sticky mass 
covered the pianist’s head. With a shuffling sound some of 
the Sunday-suited men moved a little nearer in. 

“Will they all begin fighting now?’ Pascale whispered to 
Chichory. 

‘I don’t think so,’ he whispered back. ‘But if they do we 
shall have about half a minute to get out.’ 

Then, as suddenly as it had begun, it was all over. The 
pianist wiped his face, and his hair, with his sleeve, he went 
back to the piano and then started playing ‘the Sunny side of 
the street’ again. The people in the pub began to talk, acting 
as if they did not know anything unusual had happened. 
Sunny seemed like a man returning slowly from an anaes- 
thetic. Soon he was surrounded by a small group of shifty- 
eyed men in dark blue suits. 

“Are they really all dockers?’ Pascale asked Chichory. 

“Of course not,’ Chichory answered. ‘In this bar there are 
no dockers. They’re all Silchester Slickers. Look at them 
now, they’re surrounding the Southpaw as if he was a street 
accident.’ 

‘Don’t take my sunshine,’ Catchpole crooned through the 
microphone. ‘Don’t take my sunshine away.’ 

‘He goes from one song to another about sun or sunshine.’ 
Chichory said, uncontrollably irritable. ‘Do you want to 
stay here much longer, Venetia?’ 

She looked towards Sunny, still surrounded. ‘No,’ she 
said. ‘No, I suppose it must be almost closing time but I 
think we ought to say good-bye to our host. We must do 
that, mustn’t we?’ 

‘If you like.’ 

They went up to the Southpaw in turn. ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Smith,’ they said. ‘Good-bye and good luck for the big fight.’ 
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The seamstress, with the amiable tecth, edged up. ‘I’m 
putting my shirt on Sunny,’ she said. ‘Yes, you can be certain 
of that, when Silchester Stadium opens tomorrow night, 
Mabel Wardlaw will be there, cheering for Sunny.’ 

Sunny Smith took no notice of her. 

‘I’m putting my shirt on Sunny,’ and then aware that she 
had repeated herself, she said: ‘Or rather, I should say my 
blouse.’ She laughed gently with a hissing sound through 
her teeth. 

Still Sunny did not take any notice. 

‘Mr. Smith, I hope you win the big fight,’ Venetia said. 

Sunny stared straight ahead and then began speaking in a 
monotonous tone on one note as if he was reciting some 
speech which he had learnt by heart many years ago. ‘One 
thing you can be certain of,’ he said. ‘When I get into that 
ring tomorrow night I shall do my best—my level best.’ 

‘I’m sorry we have to go now,’ Harry said. 

‘Oh, good night, youngster.’ Sunny gave an abrupt nod 
of his head. ‘It’s just as well you’re going. If you stayed any 
longer I'd have to buy you a drink.’ 

Outside, Pascale walked beside Chichory to the car. ‘Why 
was the wrestler so rude to Harry?’ she asked ‘I think he 
should have given us a drink anyhow—we’d given him 
enough drinks, and why did he behave suddenly as if Venetia 
was a stranger after he’d been so friendly all the evening and 
why did he throw the beer bottle at the piano and pour the 
egg-nog over the pianist’s head 2’ 

‘The answer to all your questions is the same,’ Chichory 
told her. ‘Poor old Sunny Southpaw is just a punch-drunk 
pug, he doesn’t remember anything from one minute to the 
next. When he thought he couldn’t bear remembering this 
match he’s let himself in for, he threw the beer bottle at the 
piano and when he wanted to make amends to the pianist he 
tried to give him the most expensive drink on the shelf.’ 
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‘It’s a pity it should have been egg-nog.’ 

“He lost his head. Sunny is uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable, doesn’t know where he is half the time or what he’s 
doing or why.’ 

‘Poor old thing,’ Pascale said. 

Venetia caught them up at the door of the car. ‘I think it 
was a wonderful evening,’ she said. ‘We must come back 
here again. I say, Sunny’s sister-in-law is a bit forbidding, 
isn’t she?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Cousin Harry answered. ‘I don’t know. 
I rather liked her. As a matter of fact I thought she was the 
best of them all.’ 
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THE NEXT MORNING Pascale waited for Harry in Miss 
Armstrong’s old drawing-room wondering why the Scantle- 
bury’s now called it the living-room. 

It seemed to Pascale that Venetia’s capacity for smiling 
heavenwards, as she talked, gesturing with hands so elegant 
that they seemed gracefully gloved even when they were 
naked, and her manner of moving about with the precision 
of a well-trained circus pony, was not so much a way of life 
as a way of playing out a charade within the confines of a 
nightmare. 

In Miss Armstrong’s day most of the furniture had been 
chosen for its apparent austerity, yet with its new concessions 
to comfort this room seemed much less a living-room than 
it had during Pascale’s childhood. 

Pascale remembered the cottage piano and the Victorian 
swivel stool and how when Miss Armstrong sat down to 
play ‘Here we go Round the Mulberry Bush”’ Jack and Tilly 
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would begin to hop round and bob up and down, Tilly 
clinging on to Jack and Jack shifting his weight clumsily from 
one foot to the other like a performing bear cub, while, on 
top of the piano, the wooden-framed photograph of Miss 
Armstrong’s tea-planter brother trembled to the tune. When 
the song ended, Miss Armstrong always revolved twice round 
on the piano stool before striking a series of chords. Although 
the children had seen all this happen many times, the start 
of the song had never ceased to be an unexpected treat and 
its ending an exciting and dramatic finale—but now in that 
corner of the room there was only Venetia’s other radio- 
gramophone which she kept there in case the one concealed 
behind the panelling should go wrong. And now this second, 
seldom-used piece of furniture had the macabre air of an 
up-ended coffin. 

Harry came in. He asked Pascale why she was sitting on 
the sofa, with a book beside her, which she was not reading, 
and why she was staring into space with the anxious expression 
of a patient waiting in the ante-room of a dentist’s surgery. 

Pascale reminded Harry that he had promised to meet her 
at eleven o'clock and that it was now almost twelve. ‘It is 
quite absurd to come to the country for a long week-end and 
never go out. We might as well be sitting in a drawing-room 
in Sloane Square. What did Venetia talk about last night 
after I went to bed?’ 

“Naturally we discussed our evening down by Silchester 
Docks,’ Harry said. ‘The Riptown Arms is a tough joint, 
isn’t it? I really thought, at one moment, that we might all 
end up ina free fight. But Venetia didn’t seem to worry any. 
I’ve never seen her in such good spirits.’ 

‘Ihave,’ Pascale answered. ‘And in this very room. It was 
the afternoon we'd been playing cards, Miss Armstrong, and 
Jack and Tilly and me—a four-handed game—Venetia came 
over with Jim Elliot.’ 
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“It just shows, doesn’t it.’ 

‘Just shows what ?’ 

“Why, what wonderful vitality Venetia must have if she 
can enjoy an afternoon in the company of a dope like Silly 
im. 

As they walked down the path that led to the river, Harry 
said : “You know I think it must have been very sad for Venetia 
being all alone here—or rather at Scantlebury, while Edward 
was away in the war. Of course we came to stay often but 
we weren't any help because we were only children then. 
Though I think sometimes Venetia is quite a child herself.’ 

‘If she is, it can hardly be considered as an asset,’ Pascale 
said. ‘Since a child is a child and an adult is an adult. Or, at 
least, that is the way it should be.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Harry answered. ‘The problem is lin- 
guistic.’ 

‘So is every problem. But tell me, what did William talk 
about last night 2’ 

“William. Who’s he?’ 

“William Chichory, of course.’ 

“You mean Bill’ 

‘T like to call him William now.’ 

“Venetia always calls him Bill.’ 

‘That’s why I like to call him William.’ 

‘Well, your old friend Chichory told us a lot about the 
Southpaw last night. It seems that the guy who’s promoting 
the fight had to look around quite some whiles before he could 
find anyone to match up against Devereux. The public don’t 
like Devereux, personally, but they like to see him.’ 

‘Sort of “man you love to hate and vice versa’’.’ 

‘Exactly. A draw, an Aunt Sally. So, of course, the pro- 
moter had to get a guy who'd been a real fighter—legitimate, 
as they say, to make it seem almost genuine. Then he heard 
that poor old Sunny was in a bad way, what with playing the 
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ponies and drinking the profits from the Riptown Arms and 
sending his wife into the nuthouse. You remember the croon- 
ing pianist?’ 

“You mean the man called Catchpole:’ 

“Yes, that’s right. Catchpole—the one that had the egg-nog 
poured on his head—well, Chichory knew all about him too. 
It seems this Catchpole had been “‘inside”’ once or twice, you 
know what I mean, lodging in the local “Sing Sing”. Done 
a couple of stretches for procuring and dope-peddling and 
such-like. Sunny himself shoots a terrific line as you no doubt 
noticed last night. That talk about “the wife and kids” and 
“my dear old docker pals’ and “my dear old Cockney 
chums”’ and all that sort of bunk—well, Chichory says that 
it’s the promoter, this guy D’Arcy Wicklow, who puts him 
on to all those kinda monologue hand-outs. By the way, it’s 
quite certain that the result of the fight is fixed already.’ 

“Who is going to win?’ 

*‘Chichory didn’t tell us that, but I dare say he knows. He 
says that although the public are more or less on to the fact 
that these matches are a sell-out, there’s always a grain of 
mystery left because no one knows just how the pantomime 
will be pre-arranged. Will one man pretend to fall through 
the ropes into the audience or will the other pretend to be 
knocked out when his head hits the hard boards 2’ 

“Did Cousin Venetia enjoy all this esoteric conversation 
on the brutalities of the fight game?’ 

“Well, that came as a surprise to me. She did. She was 
most interested. She encouraged Bill Chichory to tell us the 
story of Sunny Southpaw Smith’s big fight on Madison Square 
Gardens and I must say Chichory’s description of it round by 
round was most dramatic. I had a preconceived idea that 
beautiful women, like Venetia, tended to lose interest the 
moment some specialized subject of conversation cropped up. 
But do you know, with Venetia it was just the contrary— 
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while Bill was telling about how Sunny got popular with the 
crowds in New York and how he made a lotta money, and 
was generous with it, and about all the dames that fell for 
him, Venetia just listened. Bill said that Sunny Southpaw 
Smith was quite the story-book boxing hero at that time— 
tipped as a future world champion and then it all came to 
nothing.’ 

“Why :?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly, I couldn’t quite figure it out. The 
war broke out. Sunny became a P.T. instructor in the army, 
got restless, started drinking or maybe he never had the right 
temperament for a champion. I guess all the usual things 
were working against Sunny; I mean a fatal combination of 
his own character and chance, and faulty timing, his heredity 
and an unfortunate sequence of events. It’s a pity you went 
to bed early last night, Pascale, because Bill told us a lot more. 
Listening to him was just like being read to from a ringside 
paper-back novel.’ 

“How did dear William find all this out? How does he 
know the whole of the Southpaw’s life from the playpen to 
the stadium 2’ 

‘That’s what puzzled me, at first, about Bill Chichory. 
There he’d been all the evening in the public bar of the Rip- 
town Arms, with that curious indifferent expression on his 
lined face, not talking much, not even asking questions and 
there we were in the saloon bar plying the Southpaw with 
drinks and asking him questions like crazy. We found out 
nothing, for all our trouble, and Bill came out knowing the 
full story. I asked him straight away how he’d done it and his 
answer was vurry typical. He just said: ““That’s the secret of 
being a journalist, son—it’s a kind of process of induction of 
news through the skin. It can’t be taught but if you're a 
newspaper man you can’t help learning how to do it,” and 
then I got to wondéring about this fight and how it’s going 
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to turn out. You see, Bill told us last night that Sunny was 
an uncertain factor because Sunny never sold a fight as a 
boxer and it was by no means certain that he’d know how to 
do it now, even as a wrestler. Then I told Bill that I’'d like 
to write about it and he shrugged his shoulders and said that 
it might make quite a nice little news story or, on the other 
hand, there might be nothing in it—really a question of it 
being all right if everything went wrong on the night. “You 
can never tell till you’re there on the spot,” Bill said. And 
then Venetia got her brilliant idea.’ 

“What idea was that?’ 

“Well, she suggested that we should all go to Silchester 
Stadium this evening to see the fight and that I should write 
about it for the Silchester Argus.’ 

‘That’s rather short notice, isn’t it?’ 

‘All newspaper men get their assignments at short notice.’ 

‘But you re not a newspaper man, Harry, and I didn’t mean 
short notice for you. I meant short notice for the Silchester 
Argus.’ 

‘But a lot happened after I said “good night”’ to you and 
dated you for this morning’s walk. Venetia is planning to 
ring up Sir Roderick Rosetree—he owns the Silchester 
Argus, you know. Of course, Venetia couldn’t get him, 
there and then, because it was after two in the morning when 
we'd begun talking about it, but she aims to ask him if he 
will fix me an appointment with the news editor in Silchester 
this afternoon and Venetia is going to invite Sir Roderick 
to lunch with us at home today.’ 

“Why do you say “‘at home”’,’ Pascale asked. ‘I do not 
consider the Old Vicarage as my home, though I might 
have been more ready to do so when Miss Armstrong lived 
in it.’ 

“Then you would have been more ready to be inaccurate 
for it was never your home.’ 
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“Nor is it yours now. Nevertheless a place where you feel 
you belong—provided you are in the presence of people who 
sympathize with you, and you are, at the same time, sur- 
rounded by things that suit you, can become a kind of home 
—everyone knows that—I mean some people are only at 
home on the sea and others in the air or at a night club. A 
boxing ring may be a bruiser’s only real home.’ 

They were walking along the road that led to the village 
when they saw Edward’s station wagon coming towards 
them. 

“You see Edward is only at home in a Home such as Scantle- 
bury has now become,’ Pascale said. ‘I mean a home for 
maladjusted children in need of care and protection.’ 

“My own home must be in the future then,’ Harry answered. 
‘For if Venetia can persuade Sir Roderick Rosetree to put 
in a word for me with the news editor of the Silchester 
Argus I shall be able to report on the wrestling match at Sil- 
chester this evening which, in its turn, may lead to my finding 
a home for myself in a newspaper office.’ He waved to Ed- 
ward who pulled up beside the cousins. 

It seemed to Pascale that Edward was not a man who 
could easily give himself up to hilarity. He was, indeed, 
doomed to live encased in a mood of gentle melancholy, 
but when they asked him how the theatricals had gone off 
he seemed to be, almost, in high spirits. 

‘Far better than I would have dared to hope,’ he answered. 
“We have surpassed our target by twenty-seven pounds, four 
shillings and eight pence—of course that includes the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of work we had in the spring and from 
the tickets taken by people who couldn’t come to the theatri- 
cals.’ Edward gave one of his rare smiles, like a little light 
conceded through the blinds in a closed room. ‘Anyhow, the 
camping holiday is a certainty now.’ He opened the door 
of the car. ‘Get in. Where do you want to go?’ 
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‘To Mrs. Hawkins’ shop near the bus stop,’ Pascale said. 
‘Harry wants to buy a reporter’s note-book, pencils and an 
india-rubber. He is so deluded by his romantic view of a 
newspaper-man’s life that it would not surprise me if he also 
got one of those strange eyeshades worn by shirt-sleeved 
editors in American films.’ 

‘I am rather superstitious about branching out like this 
until something is settled,’ Harry said. 

‘Don’t worry,’ Edward answered. ‘Roderick Rosetree 
will lunch with us today and you will be given a chance to 
report on the wrestling match.’ 

‘So you know we are planning to go to the Stadium,’ 
Harry said. 

“Venetia told me about it this morning. I have to spend the 
day at the camping site but I hope to join you in Silchester 
later this evening. I suppose you will be sitting in the press 
seats.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ Harry said. “At last life is open- 
ing out for me.’ 

Near the bus stop Edward told Harry to go into Mrs. 
Hawkins’ shop and buy what he needed. Edward himself 
would wait in the car with Pascale because more than one 
person in the shop tended to confuse Mrs. Hawkins. 

When they were alone Edward asked Pascale if she thought 
that Harry was serious about wanting to become a newspaper 
reporter. 

‘Serious? He is worse than serious,’ Pascale answered. 
‘Look at the trouble he is taking to get together what he 
believes to be the paraphernalia of journalism—note-books, 
pencils, india-rubber and pencil sharpeners—well, you see 
what a child Harry really is. And these endless interrogations 
of everyone; he was doing that last night at the Riptown 
Arms, asking Sunny Southpaw all sorts of silly questions. 
William Chichory never appears to ask anyone anything and 
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he doesn’t even carry a note-book; with Harry there is this 
continual acting out of a drama that doesn’t exist. Child’s 
play, in fact.’ 

‘Child’s play is not so unusual, even amongst adults.’ 
Edward was not looking at Pascale but she hoped that he was 
thinking about her with sympathy. He could not be expected 
to have an indulgent smile since he smiled so seldom but at 
least he could have an indulgent expression. Edward’s hands 
were resting, relaxed, on the centre of the steering-wheel. 
It was the first time Pascale had observed his hands carefully 
and she saw now that they seemed to be outwardly strong 
and inwardly weak, like the hands of a blacksmith returning 
to work after a nervous breakdown. It occurred to Pascale, 
suddenly, that she had never seen Edward put his arm round 
Venetia’s shoulder, never seen him take her hand, or give 
her one of those playful little push pats which were soon 
accomplished without any trace of self-consciousness because 
they had become so much a part of the idiom of married 
life. 

Oppressed by the silence between them Pascale said, “Do 
tell me something about Sir Roderick Rosetree?’ 

“He has bought the Silchester Argus, as you already know. 
No doubt he supposed that in this way he would be able to 
“win friends and influence people”. It is improbable that 
he will do either. I like Roddy myself but that is no reason 
why you should do so since I am uncertain why I do. Per- 
haps it is necessary to be able to see through appearances to 
appreciate Rosetree, for he is a simple man at heart. I suppose 
it is his name that has aroused your curiosity. When I was 
your age, I used to think I had a right to expect people to 
look like their names. Roderick Rosetree—one would 
imagine Apollo or a little Rollo, but he is neither, far from 
it, he is a captain of industry, a tycoon of trade, a rough 
diamond wrapped up in a stick of dynamite.’ 
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‘It is a type I do not know,’ Pascale said. ‘Does Venetia 
like him?’ 

‘Venetia? No, I don’t think she does much. She hasn’t 
given herself time to understand him. She sees him only as 
a noisy neighbour. It is true that he is rather noisy, but that 
aspect of him was an asset to us at the theatricals last night—his 
laughter, his applause, the stamping of his fine-booted feet— 
I can tell you it all came in useful.’ 

‘I wish I had been at Scantlebury last night,’ and 
then afraid that Edward might detect that she had not 
been completely at her ease in Venetia’s company, Pascale 
added: ‘I should have liked to watch the acting. I am 
very fond of amateur theatricals; some people are, you 
know.’ 

‘To be fond of amateur theatricals one must need a special 
mentality.” Edward was betrayed into smiling again. “But 
you know it was really extraordinary how much went wrong 
last night.’ 

“Are you sure?’ 

‘Oh yes, quite sure. I could not help seeing every detail. 
Nothing escaped me from where I was in the wings.’ 

Pascale thought how strange it was that Edward was unable 
to see what was going wrong with his marriage which he 
seemed to be watching from the same situation. 

There was silence between them again. Edward’s hands 
still rested on the steering-wheel. Pascale had no idea what 
Edward was thinking about now and, in a little while, the 
silence had become heavy and sad. Suddenly Edward leant 
over towards Pascale, one hand outstretched. A wave of 
nervousness swept over her senses causing them to panic. ‘I 
do not want him,’ she thought. ‘I know that now. I do not 
want him. Edward is too old for me.’ 

Edward opened the door of the car and Pascale realized at 
once that this had been his only intention. “Here is Harry 
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with all his parcels,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid you will have to get 
out again to let him in.’ 

Cousin Harry, enclosed in his own exalted happiness, did 
not notice Pascale’s painful self-consciousness. 

‘I found a lamp for Venetia,’ he said. ‘Right here in Mrs. 
Hawkins’ shop ; she bought it at an auction sale in an old manor 
house, way back before the last war but one—an old Victorian 
lamp, just the kind Venetia was describing last night, a blue 
china mantle lamp which Venetia told us she’d been looking 
for in all the antique shops of London, and what do you know, 
it was right here in Mrs. Hawkins’ attic all the time. I do 
hope Venetia will like it.’ 

‘I am sure she will like it,’ Edward said. ‘Venetia’s got 
quite a craze for converting old lamps into new. Get into 
the car, there’s a good fellow, as I’ve got only five minutes 
left to run you back. I shan’t be with you at lunch, I’m afraid. 
Too much to see to with this camping holiday.’ 

This time Pascale sat in the back of the car. As they drove 
along she could hear Cousin Harry and Edward arguing 
together. Harry wanted to give the lamp to Venetia as a 
present and Edward who wanted to pay for it was trying to 
persuade Harry to tell him how much it had cost. Pascale 
thought that Edward was making an almost superhuman 
effort to attain his objective without letting Harry feel that 
he was being treated like a child. 
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AS THEY WAITED by one of the entrances to the arena, 
Venetia began to read from her programme: ‘Danny 
Shamrock, the Shannon Slaughterer, versus Taffy Morgan, 
the Welsh Mauler. Ten rounds best of three falls, K.O. or 
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‘If you want Press seats, Venetia, we can get them for you.’ 
Sir Roderick had been wearing grey flannel trousers and a 
blue jacket with brass buttons which had given him the air of 
a rascally seaman. Staring at Venetia with his bos’n-blue 
eyes, he had added: ‘Anyhow, my dear Venetia, your beauty 
and charm will lift these proceedings to a higher level.’ Sir 
Roderick Roseétree had assumed a manner of gallantry, mixed 
with a certain underlying insolence, and this had seemed to 
throw his whole character so much out of gear that Pascale 
had perceived that his encounter with Venetia had been for 
him something strange, romantic and, at the same time, a 
cause for resentment. Pascale was certain now that Roderick 
Rosetree had been another of Venetia’s lovers. 

‘I don’t want my young cousin Harry to miss the wrestling 
match,’ Venetia had told Sir Roderick. “His first newspaper 
assignment will be so important to him, or at least, we hope 
with your help and advice, dear Roddy, that it will be his 
first assignment. I don’t suppose the Silchester Stadium will 
be my style at all’ 

Yet now that she was sitting here, in the Press seats, which 
were so close to the ring, Venetia seemed more at home than 
anyone. ‘“Mandy Mamba, the coloured champion’’,’ she 
read out, ‘Versus Sailor Crump, the Skipper of the North” 
—does that mean he really is the captain of a ship 2’ 

The sports writer, sitting in front of them, turned round 
abruptly. ‘No, it doesn’t necessarily mean that he is a sailor 
at all. It doesn’t even mean that he’s a wrestler.’ 

Cousin Harry had headed the first page of his note-book: 
“Reaction of the Spectators—How the British differ from 
American. audiences.’ 

‘Is it really so different from an American audience?’ 
Pascale asked. 

“Why, yes. You see, all these girls and fellows seem so 
fresh-faced and honest—nothing dubious about them; the 
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boys have just brought the girls along, for a change, from the 
usual movie—and the girls, they’re not like the kinda girls 
I’ve seen hanging around the fight game back home in the 
States. On the contrary, there’s a friendly innocent atmosphere 
about this whole audience as if it was all part of an end-of-term 
concert at college or something. Of course that’s not all the 
audience, there’s another group who are acting like a lotta 
toughies at a prize-fight, or rather, as I should say, as if they 
saw themselves, right now, as a lotta film extras acting as 
prize-fight fans in a movie. For instance, these clean white 
raincoats; well, that’s just acting, isn’t it? In real life you 
don’t often see a clean white raincoat at all because after it’s 
been out in the rain a time or two, it isn’t clean or white any 
more. Some of these juveniles are just aiming to be what I 
heard a negro singing about once—“If you want to be modern- 
istic, you've got to be sophistic.” There are some sham- 
sophistic types here tonight—look at that one over there, his 
hair done in the “duck’s behind”’ style, a cigarette hanging out 
of the corner of his lips, and, naturally, the white raincoat 
with the belt and the new-looking buckle, and I’m willing 
to bet that, with it all, he’s not a day over sixteen. Now, 
Pascale, do you want to come along with me to get a sand- 
wich and some coffee or something: We could look around 
a bit and it would help me to get my story.’ 

Queues had formed in the outer ring of the Stadium and 
a number of people were moving in both directions; some 
were coming out of the avenues that led to the arena, others 
were going in. The queues nevertheless kept their individual 
lines as they inched forward towards the beer booth, the 
sandwich bar, or the cakes counter. Harry and Pascale be- 
lieved themselves to be in the hot-dog queue but when it 
did not move forward, Harry asked the man in front of them 
what was happening. ‘Nothing’s happening,’ he answered, 
‘and nothing’s likely to happen; that’s Sunny Southpaw’s 
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dressing-room there, but his trainer won’t let no one in.’ A 
small boy standing nearby said: ‘My Dad told me about 
Sunny Southpaw Smith—said he was a great boxer.’ An old 
man turned round sharply. ‘There are no great boxers here, 
son—only broken-down failures—this is just a cattle ring, 
that’s all it is, a cattle ring with no bidders.’ 

‘I don’t think there is much point in our staying here,’ 
Pascale told Harry. ‘We’re not getting any nearer the hot 
dogs.’ 

‘No, but I think we’re getting nearer the story. People 
keep wandering in and out of that room in spite of what 
we've been told. I wonder what’s going on in there?’ 

Chichory came by. ‘It seems that Sailor Crump’s been 
delayed, so they won’t be starting the next match right on 
time.’ 

“Will that make the big fight late too 2’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so—it’s more likely to mean that this 
one will end sooner. How is your story coming along, 
Harry?’ 

‘I’m just getting the reaction of the crowd here outside 
Sunny’s dressing-room.’ 

‘Don’t you think, in that case, it would be better to go in 
and get the reaction inside?’ 

“Won't the Southpaw object to my bouncing in like that 2’ 

‘If you want to be a newspaper reporter it’s your job to 
get news and not worry about other people’s objections or 
your own psychological problems.’ 

“Oh yeah, that’s right. I guess so. Maybe if I just strolled 
in looking as much as possible as if I had a right to be there, 
I wouldn’t be thrown out on my ear before I got the last words 
on the big fight tonight.’ Harry walked into the dressing- 
room behind a big blond man who wore his high-necked 
sweater, grey flannel trousers and dirty white gym shoes, with 
the confident air of a man in uniform. 
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‘Edward has arrived,’ Chichory told Pascale. ‘I left him 
talking to Venetia. I couldn’t persuade her to come out for a 
drink because she doesn’t want to miss anything in the arena. 
She says she likes to see the wrestlers arriving in their brightly 
coloured dressing-gowns.’ 

*“That’s the only part of it I enjoy.’ 

“But it’s not the only part Venetia enjoys . . . it’s the fight 
itself she wants to see.’ 

“As a matter of fact, William, I don’t want to see this next 
fight at all. Why can’t we wait in one of the refreshment- 
rooms?’ 

‘If you don’t want to see the wrestling match, why see 
it?’ 

“Because I am afraid Harry would think me stupidly 
squeamish. He might despise me.’ 

“You don’t want Harry to despise you?’ 

‘Of course not. I don’t want to be despised by anyone, do 
you?’ 

It is difficult to say how much I might mind the opinion of 
others if my opinion of myself was good—or at least, ade- 
quate. But I can despise myself too, you know. I do now as 
a matter of fact.’ 

Harry came out of the wrestler’s dressing-room. 

“You saw a coloured man in there, didn’t you, Harry?’ 
Chichory said. 

“Yeah, that’s just what I did see. How did you know?’ 

“Because that was Mandy Mamba’s dressing-room. Sunny 
will be in one of the better ones at the back of the Stadium. 
You'd have spoilt your story if you'd written about the reac- 
tions of the crowd outside Sunny’s room when they were, 
in fact, all outside Mandy’s.’ 

’But a guy told us Sunny was in there.’ 

‘You don’t want to believe everything you hear, just 
assume that the “‘man in the street’’—or in this case, “the man 
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in the Stadium”’ is an imbecile. Check your story and give 
the source of your information. Those are some of the first 
rules for you to learn, Harry.’ 

‘Yeah, I should have known that—I’m a dope. I wonder 
where the Southpaw is, right now?’ 

‘You'll find him in Avenue Eight in a room marked 
“Private”’ surrounded by a lot of hoodlums and useless lay- 
abouts—mostly strangers to Sunny himself.’ 

‘Do you think the Southpaw is feeling nervous about this 
wrestling match, right now?’ 

‘Find out. Youare writing this story, not me. Comealong, 
Pascale, we'll go and have some coffee and hot dogs and leave 
Harry to his fact-finding mission.’ 

The coffee-room was crowded. They sat at a table with 
three youths and one girl. The boys all wore long-waisted. 
jackets, jolly Yankee ties and over-greased hair. One of the 
youths was manicuring his nails with a long flexible file. The 
girl had bright brassy hair of a distressing texture, her lips 
had been smudged scarlet in a very white face. She did not 
appear to have any expression or any light in her eyes, nothing 
much to show that she was not a dummy except the continual 
moving of her jaws as she chewed gum. Neither the youths 
nor the girl spoke, but quite suddenly the nail file was put 
away in its owner’s waistcoat pocket and, as if this was a 
signal between them, the three boys got up and moved to- 
wards the door. The girl followed, stilting along awkwardly 
on her very high platform-soled shoes, 

“The next fight is about to begin,’ Chichory commented. 
‘Tm afraid poor old Harry won’t find the Southpaw in his 
dressing-room.’ 

“Why not?’ 

“Because he hasn’t arrived yet.’ 

‘I suppose you sent him off on a fool’s errand on purpose.’ 

ess 
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‘Why?’ 

Chichory shrugged his shoulders. ‘It doesn’t do Harry any 
good to have everything made easy.’ 

‘Even so, I don’t see why you consider it your duty to 
make things more difficult for him.’ 

“It’s not a question of duty,’ Chichory said. ‘It’s more a 
question of mood.’ Not wishing to explain his action 
any further, he said: “The wrestling match has already 
begun, I suppose you heard the bell ringing a few moments 
ago. 

‘No,’ Pascale answered. ‘There was too much noise going 
on here.’ 

“You know, I can always hear one sound through another; 
in fact I can hear any amount of things going on at the same 
time. If there are twenty typewriters being tapped, while a 
dozen telephones are ringing, I can still hear two or three 
conversations at the same time. But it isn’t such an advantage 
as it might at first appear. Better far to bea bit psychologic- 
ally deaf and blind.’ 

‘I suppose when you say that I’m psychologically deaf and 
blind you mean that I am also dumb.’ 

‘I have never thought about your intellect.’ He regarded 
her frowning as if it was costing him some effort to think 
about her now. ‘There is no reason to suppose that you are 
especially dumb, is there? I don’t know many teen-agers, 
though I’m told they tend to be rather touchy. I have no 
idea what their standards are. It may well be that you are 
considered quite bright in your age group. Besides, I did not 
say that you were psychologically deaf and blind, I only said 
that it might be better to be so.’ 

‘It might be better not to see the wrestling match that is 
going on at this moment. Do you think we need go back 
there now? After all, Venetia has Edward and she will soon 
have Harry with her.’ 
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‘As you say, Venetia has Edward and she will very soon 
have Harry. But I don’t think we should seem to despise the 
treat she has planned for us.’ 

‘It is not a treat for us. It is a treat for her.’ 

‘As you say, it is not a treat for us but it is a treat for 
her.’ 

Pascale looked at Chichory, puzzled and disturbed by his 
insistence on repeating her sentences back to her with a 
little pause after the words ‘as you say’ and a bitter smile 
to give her sentences a different meaning or more significance 
than she had intended. 

Chichory did not seem willing or able to give the subject 
of Venetia and the wrestlers any rest. 

“What you have just said about it being a treat for Venetia 
to watch the wrestlers is no less than the truth,’ he went on. 
“Which only goes to prove that you are not dumb—anything 
but; anyhow, my dear child, I will now say, straight out, 
that you are the opposite of dumb since you have understood 
the situation so very well.’ There was a desperate false gaiety 
in Chichory’s voice which was out of tune with the expression 
of despair in his lined face, and Pascale was quite certain, now, 
that Chichory was much more drunk than he had seemed at 
first sight ; she remembered Harry telling her, on the evening 
of their arrival at the Old Vicarage, “Don’t forget that 
Chichory was a war correspondent—all the correspondents 
used to drink like crazy and Chichory was no exception.’ 

‘I don’t like women who enjoy prize-fights,’ Chichory 
said. ‘Most men don’t. A few years ago I could have told 
you that I wouldn’t look at a woman who ran after pugilists 
and prize-fighters. Look at her—why, I wouldn’t even touch 
her. Touch her—I wouldn’t even let my dog bite her. Let 
my dog bite her—I wouldn’t even let my cat scratch her.’ 
He sighed deeply, then stared at the wall opposite with a 
look of exaggerated sadness as if he had fallen to thinking of 
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some long loved Towzer or Tabitha too good to bite or 
scratch a lustful woman. 

“There is always something that one can’t keep away from 
in life,’ Chichory went on. ‘Might be drink, might be 
women; well, that’s fine, you're getting what you want.’ 
He took a small bottle of brandy out of his pocket and poured 
some of it into his cup of black coffee. “But perhaps you 
don’t like women or drink and you still can’t keep away 
from them, then that’s not so good, or maybe it’s just one 
woman that you can’t keep away from and if you didn’t like 
her much to begin with and now you're beginning to dislike 
her’—he shook his head—‘then it’s tough, really tough.’ 

‘Do you think we ought to go back to the wrestling 
match:’ Pascale asked. ‘We have managed to miss quite a 
lot of it and so perhaps it will not be so bad now.’ 

‘No reason why it should be bad at all. You must look 
quite closely at the wrestlers—which is easy enough from the 
ringside seats, which we occupy owing to the benevolence 
of Sir Roderick Rosetree—and then you will see how it is 
done. They don’t hurt each other unless, of course, some- 
thing quite unforeseen happens like the man stubbing his toe 
just as we came in. You see, the wrestlers have to learn to 
put on these various agonized, frightened, fierce, defeated, 
enraged faces. They have to practise all that as much as the 
holds, locks, throws and so on. That was why the man who 
stubbed his toe, and ricked his back, had a blank look as he 
fell. I expect you noticed it, something unexpected had 
happened to him, something outside his instructions and he 
automatically stopped acting—in fact, he had no expression 
ready to hand for a reality situation.’ 

“Yes, I see all that but, in some ways, it makes it worse. I 
mean the wrestlers have to pretend to be hurt because the 
crowd want them to be—I mean the crowd want it to be true, 
don’t they?’ 
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‘The wrestlers are clowns, my dear, and all the world loves 
a clown. I don’t think the crowd want it to be true any 
more than they want a scenic railway to be dangerous. You've 
been on the Big Dipper at the Fair—you want it to seem 
dangerous so that you can frighten yourself. You understand 
that I am talking about the crowd here tonight. I’m not 
talking about every single individual in this Stadium.’ 

Pascale did not say anything as she watched Chichory 
pouring another measure of brandy into his coffee-cup. A 
crowd of people came into the refreshment-room. Pascale 
watched them idly. ‘What did you think of those people 
who were sitting at our table when we arrived?’ she asked. 

“They haven’t come back this time,’ Chichory said. “They 
are probably in another part of the Stadium or else staring at 
Joe Maxhood, the dance-band leader, who came over from 
the Silchester Palais de Danse about half an hour ago. I didn’t 
think anything particular about the three youths and the 
girl—they were rather what’s called nowadays “Part of our 
unsolved social problem”, weren’t they: Why: What did 
you make of them?’ 

‘Isuppose much the same as you. It was only that I thought 
I had seen the girl somewhere before.’ 

‘I dare say you have. There are thousands like her—with 
the same brassy hair, grubby paint, cheap finery, high heels, 
no super-ego, and still only seventeen years old.’ 

Chichory looked at his programme. ‘Captain Atholl 
Saxon. versus Nick Flick,’ he read. ‘The next match will be 
a sort of allegory—a morality play if you like—carried out 
with a pretence of comic brutishness. The champions meet, 
the bad black man, a wicked giant against the fair-haired brave 
challenger. We are sure the good will outwit the bad, so we 
don’t have to worry too much about them, meantime, 
although we know it is going to be a near thing. The small 
must defeat the large of course—we’ve only got to think of 
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David and Goliath, Big Claus and Little Claus and indeed 
almost any fairy story. Come along, let’s go and get it over.’ 
Chichory rose to his feet held the back of his chair for a 
moment, looking at it before he took the first step as if he 
was going to start off on a dance with the wooden chair as 
his partner. Then he pushed it back to the table and started 
walking out of the refreshment-room quite steadily. ‘I think 
young Harry will be in the Stadium by now,’ he said. 

“Was it because Venetia asked Sir Roderick Rosetree to 
give him this little job that you sent Harry off to the wrong 
dressing-room?’ Pascale asked. 

‘Probably,’ Chichory answered. ‘I dare say that was the 
reason.’ 

As they entered the arena again, Chichory said: ‘Here 
comes the champion himself.’ 

A thick-set, frowning, over-sized, heavy-browed wrestler 
was walking down the aisle to the ring. He went to his 
corner, took off his coarse black dressing-gown and holding 
on to the ropes began bending his knees, then he started 
shadow-boxing and finally stood, massive and heavy-jowled, 
scowling at the audience. Down the other aisle came the 
tall, slight, fair-haired figure of Captain Atholl Saxon. Pascale 
heard a girl near them say: ‘Proper Prince Charming, ain’t 
he?’ Captain Atholl Saxon’s dressing-gown was as blue as 
his eyes, but it was of a quiet cut and honest material. He took 
it off. He had a very white skin and he stood smiling slightly 
into the distance with a dedicated expression. 

In the second row of the Press seats Edward was sitting 
next to Harry and telling him how the wrestling had roots 
deep down into the past and how it was related to the ancient 
struggle between the Old Year, heavy with past sins, and the 
New Year which came to us light and pure. 

When Atholl Saxon advanced to shake hands, Nick Flick 
refused the outstretched hand, and with the advantage he had 
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so unfairly taken he was able to throw Saxon to the ground. 
The captain struggled bravely to his feet but before he could 
get up, Nick Flick locking his fingers together iumped with 
all his weight downwards rabbit-punching Saxon on the 
back of his neck. While Saxon was still on one knee trying 
to rise, Nick rabbit-punched him a second time. The crowd 
called out : ‘Boo, Boo for Nick Flick the filthy fighter.’ Nick 
scowled and turned round to shake his fist at the audience, 
at the same time kicking the prostrate Atholl Saxon in the 
back with his foot. 

‘I call that awful,’ Pascale said. 

‘Don’t be silly,’ Harry said. ‘It’s all part of the panto- 
mime.’ 

‘That’s exactly what I call awful,’ Pascale answered. 

The wrestling went on with Captain Atholl Saxon fighting 
back against the apparent odds of Nick Flick’s superior weight 
and unscrupulous villainy. 

Edward was talking to Harry about the great contest 
between Ulysses and Antonius. 

Between the rounds each wrestler, in his corner, was tended 
by his seconds, towels were flapped in their faces, their mouths 
were swilled out with water and their legs and shoulders 
were massaged. 

‘That’s the greatest comedy of all,’ Chichory said. ‘Com- 
plete play-acting.’ 

When Saxon succeeded in getting Nick pinned to the 
ground the crowd called out: ‘Kill him, captain. Kill 
him.’ 

‘There’s no blood lust in those cries,’ Chichory commented. 
“You can tell by the tone. There’s nothing really wrong in 
them.’ 

Nick Flick extricated himself and now he had Atholl 
Saxon by the ankles and was holding him upside down and 
shaking him as if he were trying to empty a feather bolster. 
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Venetia leant over towards Edward. ‘I don’t think this 
can be quite like the wrestling match between Ulysses and 
what you said before.’ 

‘The wrestling is sometimes beautiful but often grotesque,’ 
Chichory told her. 

‘I see that,’ Venetia said. ‘But I would rather it was 
genuine.’ 

‘I dare say you would,’ he answered. ‘And if it was, both 
men would be crippled or dead by now.’ 

Captain Atholl Saxon had fallen to the ground again, he 
appeared to be near unconsciousness; raising his head he looked 
directly at the sports writer sitting in front of Pascale. ‘Mar- 
vellous what you've got to do to earn a living nowadays, 
isn’t it!’ he said, through the ropes. ‘Marvellous.’ 

‘I used to know him when he was young Arty Noakes 
down Hounslow way,’ the sports writer told Chichory self- 
consciously. “He’s very clever at getting himself up for this 
sort of thing.’ 

Nick Flick with his murderous wrestling manners seemed 
to be winning but in all his apparent adversity Atholl Saxon 
never lost his shy boyish smile. So it went on—cheers for 
Saxon, boos for Flick and then, like the seventh wave breaking 
on the shore, the laughter of the crowd sweeping over them 
all. The time came when Nick Flick charging towards Atholl 
Saxon to finish him off tripped and almost fell, Saxon saw his 
advantage but the chivalrous captain stood back a pace to 
give his opponent a chance. Flick only aimed a savage kick 
at Saxon but the little champion saved himself in time to 
bring Flick to the floor with both shoulders touching the 
ground while the referee counted Nick out. 

‘No doubt,’ Chichory said, “they were asked to speed up 
their clowning, as much as possible, so that when the wrestlers 
in the big match come on they will seem less like clowns in 
comparison.’ - 
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‘Are there any flash-backs in the Iliad?’ Venetia asked 
suddenly. 

Chichory stood up as the wrestlers were departing. ‘One 
gets tired sitting still so long.’ Now that the brandy was 
wearing off, he had the look of a creature come up from the 
sea. 

A woman close to them said: ‘It’s funny—that last rush, 
trip and throw—I must have seen Nick and the captain 
do that near on fifty times and yet it always makes me 
laugh.’ 

Edward smiled, one of those smiles which this time did 
not seem to have come to him with too much difficulty. 
Then he wandered away. 

“Where is Edward going?’ Pascale asked. 

“We don’t know for certain,’ Chichory said. ‘But he is 
making off in the direction of Joe Maxhood’s Palais de 
Danse.’ 

“It is improbable that Edward would be going there.’ 

“Perhaps. Come and have a drink.’ 

slater. 

Cousin Harry went away to another part of the Stadium 
but still Chichory did not move. Pascale believed that a 
conflict between two compulsions was preventing him from 
taking a step in any direction. He was kept close to Venetia 
by love and also by hate, but he needed the confidence which 
he believed would be brought to him by more brandy. He 
stared at the empty ring for a few moments without speaking, 
then he turned to Venetia: ‘What about you, Venetia, would 
you like a drink 2’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘not now. I’d rather have a drink to cele- 
brate the victory of Sunny Southpaw Smith.’ 

“In that case you are likely to die of thirst.’ 

“Why do you say that? Don’t you think he will win’ 

‘It depends, doesn’t it, on what has been arranged.’ 
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“But surely this is the big match of the evening. Won’t it 
be the real thing this time?’ 

‘This time less than any other.’ 

‘Are there no genuine wrestling matches anywhere?’ 

“Oh yes, there are somewhere, but not here. As a matter 
of fact I once saw some very genuine wrestling. It was in 
Japan. The wrestlers were colossal men, trained from child- 
hood to this profession—one might even say given from child- 
hood to it. They didn’t move during the match for hours at 
a time and then when one of them saw—or thought he saw— 
a chance he tried to take it. He might break the other man’s 
arm or get one of his own legs broken. One of the wrestlers 
was likely to be killed before the match ended. The men were 
purified before the contest and had the consolation of believing 
that they would go straight up to their ancestors if it all 
ended in death. I dare say you would call this genuine 
wrestling, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘I don’t suppose any women were present at this match, 
were they?’ 

‘At this match no women were allowed.’ 

‘No women. That wouldn’t suit you, Bill.’ 

“It wouldn’t have suited you either, Venetia. The wrestlers 
had been castrated since childhood.’ Without looking in 
Venetia’s direction again Chichory walked out of the Stadium. 

Pascale resented being left alone to smooth out this situa- 
tion. She believed that Venetia, unable to tolerate Chichory’s 
coarseness, might decide to ask him to leave her house and 
this would surely embarrass and distress Edward. Harry had 
gone off again in search of stories, Edward himself had 
wandered away, no one knew where, and Chichory, having 
insulted his hostess, had made off in the direction of the bar 
to fortify himself with more brandy. It seemed to Pascale 
now that life at the Old Vicarage was no more than a 
series of psychological wrestling matches between the 
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adults, in which she was being forced to act as an unwilling 
referee. 

‘Will Sunny come in this way or from the other side of the 
Stadium?’ Venetia asked. 

Since her cousin did not appear to have been affected by 
Chichory’s insolence, Pascale could only suppose that she had 
not heard him. There was no silence in the Stadium now with 
the continual moving about of the audience, the scraping 
sound of chairs being pushed back, the cries of the attendants 
calling their unsuitable sweet wares, ‘Chocolates, ice-creams, 
orangeade and nougat.’ 

Venetia repeated her question. 

‘I do not know how these things are arranged,’ Pascale 
said. ‘Possibly the challengers come from one way and the 
holders of titles from the other.’ 

“That’s a good idea.’ Venetia stared at her programme. 
“We might work it out for ourselves. Sailor Crump, the 
challenger, came in from this side, but Atholl Saxon who 
challenged Nick Flick entered the ring from the far side.’ A 
faint expression of anxiety rippled the surface of Venetia’s 
lake-like beauty. ‘Perhaps the challengers take it in turn and, 
if that is so, Sunny will walk right past us, won’t he: Did you 
see this photograph on the back page of the programme?’ 

“Yes. The head and shoulders of the Southpaw seem more 
dignified than the picture of the Ace standing on the wing of 
an aeroplane in full flight. I suppose that was taken in Dever- 
eux’s film-stunt days. They’ve given him a double spread 
on the two middle pages.’ 

“Double spread? You're picking up all the journalistic 
jargon now, Pascale. You must have been drinking with 
Chichory.’ 

“Yes, I have. But Chichory drinks too much, doesn’t he?’ 

: ta killing himself with drink,’ Venetia answered indiffer- 
ently. 
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‘Is that really true: I mean about Chichory.’ 

Venetia reluctantly raised her eyes from the Southpaw’s 
photograph on the back page of her programme. 

“True about Chichory,’ she said. ‘Oh, you mean about his 
drinking. Yes, I suppose it’s true enough. Bill has a strong 
head, of course, but he’s pretty well soaked or soused, or 
whatever they call it, most of the time now. Don’t you think 
it would be rather amusing, Pascale, if we asked Sunny South- 
paw for his autograph: We might go up to him after the 
fight, fountain-pens in hand—of course I should have to 
borrow Harry’s pen as I haven’t got one of my own. We'd 
ask him to sign his photograph on the programme just like 
bobby-soxers do with film stars. It would make Sunny laugh, 
wouldn’t it?’ 

‘I wonder if it would. We are not bobby-soxers, and he 
is not a film star. You know, Venetia, Chichory does seem 
most desperately unhappy. Do you think that is why he 
drinks so much?’ 

“What did you say?’ 

‘I said Chichory seemed unhappy.’ 

‘Oh, does he? You know it would be quite easy for us to 
pretend to be “fans of the Southpaw”’ so long as he enters 
and leaves the ring by this way instead of the other. It all 
depends on that really.’ 

Cousin Harry came back. ‘The big match is about to 
begin,’ he said. “Any moment now they'll be coming in. 
Everyone is back to watch it start. The coffee-rooms and the 
bars are empty; even in the main one there’s no one left but 
Chichory.’ 
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THE LIGHTS WENT on and off in the arena. There was 
a fanfare of trumpets, the lights went out again and on again, 
then another fanfare. This happened three times. Venetia 
was looking round anxiously: ‘Where is Sunny? Why 
doesn’t he turn up?’ 

‘Oh, he’ll show up,’ Harry told her. ‘After all, Devereux 
hasn’t put in an appearance yet.’ The lights flickered again, 
the fanfare sounded and then the applause started. 

“He’s here now,’ Harry said. 

Sunny Southpaw Smith was walking down the long 
avenue towards the ring. He wore a dark blue dressing-gown. 
One of his seconds walked in front and one behind him. They 
had the purposeful look of student actors. Sunny stared 
straight ahead. 

‘Do you think he saw us?’ Venetia asked as Sunny climbed 
through the ropes into the ring. 

‘I don’t know,’ Pascale answered. ‘But aren’t the wrestlers 
rather like music-hall stars who do not see the audience 
beyond the footlights.’ 

Pascale wished that Edward would return for she believed 
that convention would compel Venetia to conceal her 
exaggerated interest in the Southpaw in the presence of her 
husband. 

Sunny Southpaw Smith, sitting in his corner of the ring, 
did not appear to hear the continual cheering of the crowd. 
He stared at the empty space opposite, for his opponent had 
not yet arrived. There were further fanfares. Still Devereux 
did not appear. Sunny was looking round now bewildered, 
blinking at the lights as if he had never grown accustomed 
tothem. The sports writer, sitting directly in front of Pascale, 
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remarked : ‘It’s a shame that great big Cisssy Devereux keep- 
ing Sunny waiting like this.’ 

The Southpaw began turning his head swiftly from side to 
side, there was a nervous twitching of his shoulders. The 
audience was tiring and the cheering was dying down but 
there was no sign of Ace Devereux. Suddenly Sunny 
shrugged his shoulders more violently ; he stood up, wrapped 
his dressing-gown more tightly round his body, tying the 
cord at his waist, then he got back through the ropes, down 
the steps and began walking out the way he had come in. His 
two seconds followed him moving now with the unconscious 
compulsion of sleep-walkers. 

The crowd, for an instant completely silenced by Sunny’s 
action, began a second and more desperate bout of cheering 
so that Pascale wondered if they were applauding the boxer’s 
protest or if they hoped that their shouting, stamping and 
clapping would serve to halt his progress towards the door. 

The sports writer commented to the colleague sitting next 
to him: “Mind you, Sunny is quite right according to my 
way of thinking, but I hope they'll be able to persuade him 
to come back. He always was a funny sort of fellow and in 
his present mood he can’t be easy to manage.’ 

When the Southpaw was out of sight there was silence 
again in the arena and then the lights went on and off, followed 
by the fanfare and a spotlight began playing hopefully 
on the empty boxing-ring. ‘It’s just like a goddamn 
Nuremburg Rally,’ the sports writer said: ‘Except that no 
one rallies.’ 

On the fourth fanfare Devereux came in from the far door. 
The crowd clapped, polite clapping that sounded thin in the 
high-ceilinged stadium. Devereux was a very big man with 
blond hair. A giant wearing a red silk dressing-gown. 

‘Too white for the wrestling-ring,’ Cousin Harry said. 

“What is too white?’ Pascale asked. 
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‘His long legs showing through that cissy scarlet robe,’ 
Harry answered. 

‘Ace Devereux is not quite what I expected,’ Pascale told 
Harry. ‘Not the old-time barnstormer type I had been led 
to suppose. I mean he seems more like an auctioneer with his 
manner of looking around for a nod, or a wink, as if he was 
trying to catch the eye of the various bidders.’ 

‘That’s just what he is doing,’ Harry said. “Now the crowd 
really are beginning to cheer. Here is Sunny coming back. 
My, why a reception the Southpaw is getting.’ 

Watching Sunny climbing back through the ropes a 
second time, Pascale did not see, at first, what was happening 
in Devereux’s corner. But the crowd had seen it and now 
there was laughter, booing and catcalls. There was also some 
ironical clapping and a man shouted out: “A boxer’s crowning 
glory.’ 

The sports writer said: ‘Well, can you beat it, I always 
thought his hair was too fair to be true but who'd 
have thought he’d have gone this far and put gold dust on 
ic 

Chichory came back and took his seat on the other side of 
Pascale just as some girls began singing in chorus: ‘Will you 
love me when there’s grease amongst the gold’ and then 
“Keep your hair on, dear Devereux, keep your hair on Acey 
Boy’. Now, in full view of the audience, Devereux stood up 
turning round slowly as if pleased enough with himself, but 
the red robe, the gold dust on his hair, the half-smile, which 
appeared to be frozen on to his face, his huge limbs and the 
slightly stilted way in which he moved, gave him something 
of the gross inhumanity of a colossal carnival figure. 

The referee was in the ring. A thin, spidery man, haggard 
and grey-faced—he wore black trousers and a black silk shirt 
and across his back was semicircled in white lettering the 
words ‘Puma Peters’. 
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‘Puma Peters looks exhausted already,’ Pascale said. ‘In 
fact, almost as if he was too tired to stand up straight.’ 

‘Nevertheless he’ll be the one who'll show the most energy 
when the match starts,’ Chicory said. 

“Why ?’ 

“To give the audience the impression that at least something 
is going on somewhere.’ 

“Something is going on in the audience now and I don’t 
see how they will ever be able to start the wrestling with all 
this singing and shouting and stamping.’ 

‘Oh, the crowd will quieten down when they’ve had 
enough of hearing their own voices. I dare say some of them 
come from very silent homes and then the gold dust in Dever- 
eux’s hair was a bit more than they’d bargained for—all the 
same Devereux is a draw, the reception he’s getting now proves 
it. All the world loves an Aunt Sally.’ 

The Southpaw had made no acknowledgment to the crowd 
except an abrupt nod of his head in the direction from which 
he had entered. Devereux stumbled slightly as he walked 
to the centre of the ring to shake hands with Sunny. 

The audience could not forget that Devereux had once 
been a film-stunt man and now various groups began singing 
“You ought to be in Pictures’ and ‘I'll put your undies in the 
Sundays’; the shrill voice of a disappointed pervert called out 
“You're no Ace Devereux, you're a joker’, but the voices of 
the singers and the shouters died away as the audience watched 
the referee examining the wrestlers’ hands and the soles of 
their boots. 

Aware that the match was about to begin, Devereux’s 
expression seemed to change slightly, yet he still presented 
an inhuman appearance as if no more had happened than 
paint slowly melting on a wooden giant’s face. ‘He can feel 
fear,’ Pascale thought. ‘But he has lost the capacity to suffer 
shame.’ 
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Sunny had no look of fear, but the bewilderment in his 
eyes had increased so that it seemed almost like the despair of 
an animal brought against his will to some place so fearsome 
that all hope of any future escape must be given up. 

‘I wish we did not have to sce this,’ Pascale said. ‘We 
shouldn’t have come here tonight.’ 

‘Surely you’ve got used to it by now,’ Harry said. 

‘How can one accustom oneself to such things in so short 
atime,’ Pascale answered. ‘And even if it is possible to do so 
over a longer period, more’s the pity, for it is like totalitarian- 
ism—the end is known in the beginning, not to us of course, 
but only to the interested authorities.’ 

‘Isn’t that taking it all too seriously,’ Harry said. ‘After 
all, the contestants run very little risk of being hurt during the 
fight and they know they will be paid handsomely at the end.’ 

‘I don’t see how a princely purse could compensate men 
for taking part, as victors or victims, in this terrible attack 
on human dignity.’ 

‘Ah, but it does,’ Chichory said. ‘It is true that the men 
make fools of themselves publicly, but most men make fools 
of themselves publicly and get nothing for it.’ 

The match began while Chichory continued his bitter pre- 
tence of envying the well-paid wrestlers. The two men moved 
slowly round, there was a clumsy clawing at each other’s 
hands, an eye-to-eye staring, a false fiercesomeness. 

“Looks something like the dance of rival Demon Kings 
who happen to have got into the same pantomime by mis- 
take,’ Harry said. “Ace Devereux is a major Demon King, 
he’d be a head and shoulders taller than the Southpaw if he 
stood up straight.’ As he spoke both men fell to the ground, 
there was some half-hearted struggling, then Devereux rose 
towering over his opponent. Sunny somersaulted and got to 
his feet and the two men started their circling round each 
other again. 
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“Sunny doesn’t know much about wrestling,’ the sports 
writer said. ‘But you can see he’s trying to do what he’s 
been taught in the gymnasium these last weeks, and yet 
through all this nonsense there is still something of his old 
speed and lightness.’ 

The Ace went after Sunny, crouching low. Devereux’s 
hair was hanging down over his eyes and some gold dust 
fell from it to the ground. When Sunny clasped the Ace by 
the knees and threw him down, Devereux did not appear to 
resist nor did Sunny follow up his advantage, so that soon 
the two men were back to their circling, unrewarded clawing 
and staring. The crowd began singing ‘Roll me over in the 
clover and do it again’, only stopping their chant at the sound 
of the gong. 

The second round was an even greater disaster because the 
crowd grew mote restive and when the Ace and the Southpaw 
bumped into each other a man shouted out: “Pardon me.’ 

Puma Peters, the black-suited referee, who had seemed so 
languid, now displayed an extraordinary energy. He pointed 
here and there, jumped in the air with a hop, skip and heel 
tap, turned round, moved backwards, rushed forward, separ- 
ated the men and waved them on again; but although he 
appeared to be exhibiting the hysteria of an epileptic, all his 
efforts could not quieten the crowd; they had started the slow 
hand-clap and in tune to the heavy even rhythm of stamping 
feet, they sang “Dear old Pals’. 

Through all these sounds, Pascale could hear the voice of 
their neighbour, the sports writer, saying : ‘What a pity it all 
is. Sunny should never have done this; there ought to have 
been someone to stop him.’ 

After the second gong Devereux went back to his corner 
and sat there faintly smiling and then looking round at the 
audience, his gaze going up to the gallery and then on to the 
more expensive seats—a questing searchlight. 
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‘Why does the Ace keep looking round?’ Harry asked 
Chichory. ‘Has he got a lot of friends here?’ 

‘He hasn’t got a lot of friends anywhere,’ Chichory 
answered. ‘A few hangers-on, perhaps, who might think it 
worth while to turn up when he’s in the money and able to 
hand out some free drinks, and then there'll be a lot of 
creditors on the look-out for him tonight. But Devereux’s 
not searching for them, he’s hoping for someone—preferably 
a rich woman with a taste for toughs—he knows there always 
have been women with a penchant for prize-fighters and he’s 
banking on a handful of them falling into the wrestling world 
—women who want their brutality mixed with ribaldry.’ 

Sunny Southpaw Smith sat in his corner, not looking at 
anyone, not speaking to his seconds, ignoring the audience. 
He stared towards the centre of the ring as if his head had 
become heavy and it was an effort for him to keep it from 
sinking down into the strength of his shoulders. His eyes had 
a strained expression as if there was a sheet of ice between 
himself and the outside world. 

When the bell rang for the third round, Sunny came 
straight out of his corner boxing. Devereux edged back and 
looked towards the referee. A promoter from a ringside 
seat shouted: “Don’t do that, Sunny—don’t box,’ while 
someone in the crowd called back: ‘Why not?’ 

The referee’s arms went up and down like electrified rail- 
way signals, then he moved after Sunny, but it was too late. 

The sports writer leant forward. ‘This is something like 
Sunny’s old style.’ 

‘But the Southpaw’s boxing,’ Harry said. ‘We can’t 
have that, can we?—boxing in a wrestling match. Why 
doesn’t the referee stop the whole thing :’ 

Devereux moved back and held out his arms to the referee 
in an appealing gesture. Puma Peters shouted something 
which Sunny did not hear. Devereux began to run back; 
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near the ropes, and almost out of Sunny’s reach, the Ace 
tripped, and a blow landed on the point of his shoulder, 
Devereux fell down and did not attempt to get up. A girl 
started singing: ‘Horizontal Hero, you’re nobody’s Pierrot.’ 

The referee touched Sunny’s arm and whispered some- 
thing. 

‘Sorry,’ Sunny said, ‘sorry, I forgot. Wrestling’s new to 
me.’ He held out his hand to Devereux and pulled him up. 
The crowd began to applaud again, to stamp their feet, to 
cheer and to jeer. 

‘A pity,’ the sports writer said. ‘The whole thing’s a pity.’ 

A man in a slick dinner-jacket got into the ring—a young 
master of ceremonies dragging the microphone with the 
long cable after him. His voice came over crackling and 
slightly hoarse. ‘The match has been won by Sunny Southpaw 
Smith.’ 

The audience speeded up the rate of their foot stamping 
and cheering. 

Young dinner-jacket in the centre of the ring dragged at 
the tail of the microphone, kicking the wire back behind him 
with the irate gesture of a dowager getting her train into 
place. This time he shouted into the microphone: ‘I should 
have said that the match has been awarded to Ace Devereux. 
Sunny Southpaw Smith has been disqualified.’ 

The crowd groaned and slowed down the stamping of 
their feet to an angry jungle rhythm. 

Devereux stood rubbing his shoulder and bowing to the 
boos of the audience until a man shouted: ‘Leave your arm 
alone, you know you ain’t been hurt.’ 

Sunny had put on his dressing-gown and was leaving the 
ting. The sports writer stopped him as he passed the Press 
seats: ‘A great improvement, Sunny,’ he said. ‘You'll soon 
get to know the wrestling game and then nothing will stop 
you from going to the top.’ 
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‘Do you think so!’ Sunny said and walked on towards the 
exit. 

‘What happened:’ Harry asked the sports writer. ‘Why 
did the Southpaw suddenly start to box the other guy like 
that? Doesn’t he know boxing isn’t allowed in wrestling?’ 

‘Oh yes, he knows that when he knows anything. But 
when he heard the bell go, he must have thought he was back 
in the boxing-ring, and back in the old days when he was 
a champion and he came out fighting just like he used to do. 
I can’t think of any other explanation. Sunny probably wasn’t 
sure where he was for a few moments—didn’t know what he 
was doing, some boxers get like that—punch drunk—might 
take them that way. I doubt if he ever recognized me when 
I spoke to him just now. I don’t think he did, as a matter of 
fact, and yet he’s seen me hundreds of times—we’ve had many 
a drink together in the past. Of course that’s one of the 
troubles with Sunny—too many drinks on top of too many 
fights. But he was a fine boxer in his day. I shan’t write 
about this, I didn’t think there’d be anything to say and there 
isn’t. From start to finish it’s been a mistake.’ And picking 
up his evening paper the sports writer hurried away. ‘Shan’t 
even look in at the bar this evening,’ he said over his shoulder 
as he went. 

“Who the hell cares where he looks in?’ Chichory stood 
up, staring round the Stadium with an air of indifference. 
‘The whole thing was pitiable.’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t think that,’ Venetia said. ‘We enjoyed 
the evening. It was awfully exciting when Sunny began 
boxing at the end and you must admit the crowd were all on 
his side.’ 

‘Come on, we're going now,’ Chichory said. 

“Where’s Edward?’ Pascale asked. 

‘Oh, isn’t he here?’ Venetia looked round. ‘How extta- 
ordinary. Well, he’s got his own car so he can get back all 
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right. He hates to be fussed. Oughtn’t we to see Sunny and 
congratulate him 2’ 

‘There is nothing to congratulate him about.’ Chichory 
looked at Venetia with hatred. ‘I dare say the Southpaw’s 
got his own car too by now,’ he said. ‘And anyhow he hates 
to be fussed.’ 
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OUTSIDE THE STADIUM the crowd moved away slowly, 
two of the street lamps were broken and the others were 
weakly lit and spaced at long intervals. 

A group of girls came giggling along, arm-in-arm, towards 
the waiting line of driverless charabancs. 

‘I suppose all the owner-drivers are still in the boozer,’ 
Harry said. 

‘There are no owner-drivers—they are all employees,’ 
Chichory answered in his well-informed tone. “And the pubs 
are already shut, but the men will be coming out of the 
Palais de Danse over there soon, at this very moment they are 
standing in a semicircle with arms crossed over and linked, 
singing “Auld Lang Syne”’.’ 

“You know everything, Bill,’ Venetia said. ‘The solidarity 
of the Palais de Danse patrons as well as the inner and outer 
lives of the charabanc chauffeurs and, since nothing is hidden 
from you, do please tell me if the Southpaw will be able to 
wrestle again?’ 

The rest of the crowd had come out of the dance hall 
now, they moved across the ill-lit district as ponderously as 
a massive mist dispersing itself over a wide area. Ignoring 
the difficulty Chichory was having in steering the car, 
Venetia, sitting beside him, went on talking from the centre 
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of her obsession. ‘I mean will his having been disqualified 
in the match tonight rule the Southpaw out for future con- 
tests?’ 

‘Sunny Smith could wrestle again ifhe wanted to,’ Chichory 
told her. ‘But I don’t suppose he will want to after tonight’s 
miserable affair.’ 

‘But I didn’t think it was miserable at all. Anyhow, we 
enjoyed it.’ Venetia turned her head towards the two ado- 
lescents watching with some anxiety the disappointed fight 
fans still thinning out across the street. ‘We enjoyed it, didn’t 
we?’ Venetia repeated. 

‘I didn’t,’ Pascale answered. ‘Oh, William, do take care 
Some people are just going to run out from behind that 
bus.’ 

‘Thanks,’ Chichory said. ‘It is rather difficult to see 
through the fog.’ 

‘The fog,’ Pascale said. ‘What fog’ 

Chichory did not trouble to answer and Pascale perceived 
that the fog was in Chichory’s mind. A haze of alcohol 
which was going to be more dangerous than outward bad 
weather on the journey back to the Old Vicarage. 

In a voice of trembling ill-temper, Harry said suddenly: 
“Speak for yourself.’ 

“What about?’ Pascal asked. 

‘About whether or not we enjoyed ourselves in Silchester 
this evening.’ 

‘I was speaking for myself when I said that I did not enjoy 
it 

‘Oh yes, that’s right, so you were. What I meant was that 
you shouldn’t express yourself so freely.’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘Because Venetia was kind enough to arrange a party at 
the Stadium. It was supposed to be a treat for us and person- 
ally I appreciated it.’ 
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‘Then you are very easily pleased.’ 

‘I think one should be easily pleased.’ 

The car was out on the open road now and moving fast 
so that Pascale knew that neither she nor Harry could be 
overheard. It was only when Chichory drove slowly that 
the talk of the adolescents, in the back seat, became audible 
to the adults sitting in front. 

“You do not feel at your ease in the company of simple 
people such as boxers and wrestlers,’ Harry went on. 

“The boxers and wrestlers of this evening did not seem to 
be simple at all—far from it.’ 

“You only say that because they do not have gentlemanly 
jobs with assured incomes. They are not like smug little 
stockbrokers in the city of London.’ 

“How should I know whether they are or not,’ Pascale 
said. ‘I have never met a smug little stockbroker with an 
assured income in the city of London. It is a type I do not 
know at all.’ 

The speed at which they were now travelling did not deter 
Harry from turning sideways to give Pascale a long critical 
stare. ‘I think you are the sort of person who might veer 
towards religion in later life,’ he said. 

“Why:?’ 

‘Because it would give you an excuse for spending a lot 
of time in church and church is not like Silchester Stadium 
—everything is safe and settled in church, no one gets drunk 
there. You know what to expect in church.’ 

‘I dare say you know what to expect in Silchester Stadium 
when you've been there a time or two.’ 

‘You are unsure of yourself,’ Harry said. “That’s it— 
unsure of yourself.’ 

Pascale was aware that it was her own implied criticism 
of Venetia which had upset Harry. ‘I am unsure of myself 
in this car,’ she said. ‘Who wouldn’t be’ She noticed now 
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that the car was indeed swaying from side to side of the 
deserted road. 

‘That’s your main trouble, Pascale,’ Harry persisted. 
‘Unsure of yourself.’ 

‘I expect everyone feels unsure of themselves at our age. 
But I cannot understand what my inner uncertainty has to 
do with my inability to see Silchester Stadium—with its 
degrading spectacles—as a sort of seventh heaven for freedom- 
loving souls.’ The car slowed down as they approached the 
cross-roads. ‘And I cannot help thinking, my dear Harry, 
that you also must lack self-confidence, otherwise you 
wouldn’t have to make such heavy weather of the whole 
thing.’ 

‘It’s true,’ Harry said. ‘I do lack it—in fact I have no 
confidence in myself at all. Look at the way I began bawling 
you out a little while back, I don’t know why I did it. 
Just compensating for my own sense of inadequacy, I 
guess. 

‘Shall we ever be free from all this amateur psychology 2’ 
Pascale interrupted impatiently. “How this jargon chops at 
one’s nerves. Compensate, adjust, aggression, insecurity, re- 
pression, libido, regression, transference, good and bad objects, 
phobias, Mammy Mother, Father Figure and Uncle Super- 
Ego and all.’ 

‘Amateur psychology or not, my fear of failure colours, or 
rather I should say, dims my whole life,’ Harry said. ‘You 
know, Pascale, I’ve gotten myself into an awful stew about this 
wrestling match. I thought it would be what Chichory calls 
“A nice little story” but now I’m not sure if I know how to 
approach it at all.’ 

‘Then why don’t you ask Chichory for some advice and 
help?’ 

‘Every time I ask Chichory anything he slaps me down. I 
don’t know why.’ 
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An old man was dawdling across the road. Chichory saw 
him in time. 

‘Odd, isn’t it,’ Pascale said, ‘the way one always sees old 
men crossing lonely country roads late at night—what can 
they have to prowl about for at this hour? As for your story, 
Harry, Iam sure you will do it very well so I shouldn’t worry 
if I were you.’ 

“But you are not me and it isn’t only the story that is worry- 
ing me.’ 

“What else 2’ 

‘Everything. Yes, I’m not exaggerating. Everything 
worries me now. You know how I was telling you about 
compensating for feeling inadequate. The American accent, 
more or less put on and then absent-mindedly taken off when 
no one’s listening—the drinks I knock back when I know 
people are looking at me—well, you see, I feel now that even 
if the story does go right and Rosetree gives me a trial on the 
Argus, Vl still be inadequate, uncertain and unhappy. I tell 
you, Pascale, I don’t know what’s eating me.’ 

“It is his love for Venetia that is eating him,’ Pascale thought. 
“His calf love is killing him, his moon love is munching him 
up, how strange that he should not realize all this himself.’ 

Chichory was driving more steadily ; as the alcohol evapor- 
ated he acquired more control over the steering-wheel. On 
the outskirts of the village some bullocks came down the 
road. When they saw the car the animals stopped abruptly. 
They stood stock-still, bunched together, their heads lowered, 
then they turned round and started back the way they had 
come, moving in close formation, keeping up a steady 
rhythmic jog-trot. 

‘It is always the same thing in this neighbourhood,’ 
Chichory complained. ‘The hedges are not kept up and so 
the beasts break out.’ 

Venetia who was not willing to give much thought to any 
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other subject than the Southpaw, said: ‘All the same, it is 
the first time I have encountered renegade bullocks by 
night.’ 

Chichory sounded the horn several times, and swerved the 
car from one side of the road to the other, but the cattle con- 
tinued to trot, at an even pace, through the sleeping village. 

‘This may go on for ages,’ Chichory said. ‘I can’t turn off 
till I get to the Scantlebury road, nor will the beasts because 
they have all, presumably, got out of Tucker’s Farm and that’s 
much further on.’ 

Venetia did not share Chichory’s exasperation. ‘Why 
shouldn’t they want to get away from Tucker’s Farm?’ she 
said. ‘It has been taken over by Scantlebury School now, as 
I expect you know. It is the fault of the authorities if they do 
not trouble to see that the outbuildings and byres are escape- 
proof. Perhaps the bullocks are all maladjusted animals and 
the farmer, like Edward, has come to believe in rehabilitation 
through freedom.’ Venetia, knowing, perhaps, that it would 
be as difficult now to get another comment on the wrestler 
past Chichory as it was for him to get the car past the cattle, 
turned round to talk to Harry. ‘How is the reporter of 
today and editor of tomorrow?’ she said. “How is the great 
story coming along?’ 

‘Oh, fine.’ Harry leant forward anxious to catch every 
word and then he leant forward a little further as if even 
the syllables of Venetia’s speech had some added significance 
for him. ‘Fine, Venetia, you'll be proud of me yet—and I'll 
be proud of you, too. Why, in a few years’ time I’ll be 
saying—from behind my editor’s desk of course—‘‘ Well, 
Venetia Scantlebury gave me my first chance’’.’ 

Venetia laughed on a light note. ‘I hope you won't say 
anything of the sort, Harry, it might be misinterpreted. But,’ 
she went on, ‘don’t forget to give the Southpaw a bit of space 
in your newspaper.’ 
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“Of course I won't forget,’ Harry said. ‘That’s what the 
story is supposed to be about.’ 

‘Perhaps your description of Sunny’s spirited fight will 
bring the boxer back to the ring. Who knows?’ 

‘Anyone knows—who isn’t an idiot—that it won't,’ 
Chichory interrupted. The combination of the jog-trotting 
beasts, impeding the progress of the car, and Venetia having 
turned away from him to talk to Harry caused Chichory to 
continue on a grating note: ‘You have a rather naive approach 
both to boxing and to journalism if I may say so, my dear 
Venetia ; a newspaper-struck adolescent doesn’t make the front 
page with his first story and a punch-drunk pug doesn’t come 
back to the boxing-ring as a champion after he has shown, 
publicly, during a wrestling bout, that he isn’t even capable 
of knowing whether it’s Easter or last Tuesday.’ 

Pascale believed that it was only Venetia’s inner coldness 
which enabled her to hear Chichory without comment. 

Now frustrated to find that he could not get any response 
from Venetia, Chichory began to talk to the trotting bullocks 
ahead. 

‘If you can’t even try to get out of the way,’ he spoke in a 
tone of exaggerated patience, ‘at least you don’t need to 
bump into each other with your backsides.’ 

They approached the turning but the beasts jogged on at 
the same speed. ‘Of course you couldn’t go down there and 
allow me to take the main road. Oh, don’t start trying to 
trot faster, you silly So-and-so’s; can’t you guess I’d be 
bound to brauch off here if you took it into your brainless 
heads to stay on the same road. If you couldn’t hurry before 
why do you have to hurry now when there’s no need for 
it.’ 

A lorry came out from the side road so that Chichory had 
to apply his brakes abruptly. When it passed he accelerated 
so suddenly that the car jerked forward. Recovering, it 
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gathered speed and again the conversation of the adults was 
cut off from the adolescents. 

‘You know Chichory did’ that on purpose,’ Harry told 
Pascale. “The swine.’ 

‘Did what on purpose?’ 

‘Ground the brakes of the car and then made it spring 
forward so violently.’ 

“Why should he?’ 

‘To upset Venetia, make you feel a fool and annoy me.’ 

‘Then he has succeeded only in the latter object since 
Venetia does not seem upset and I do not feel a fool.’ 

Pascale’s concern for Chichory was shifting its ground, she 
knew now that it was not his welfare which worried her so 
much as her own; she was afraid that if anything further 
happened to overthrow his balance, either Venetia’s indiffer- 
ence or Harry’s insolence, he would manage to overturn the 
car. How painful in its idiocy had been Chichory’s childish 
talking to the homing cattle. He was sobering slowly now 
but there was still enough drink hanging round his head for 
him to misjudge the distance while meeting another car and, 
although it was unlikely that they would encounter any more 
trafic at this hour, Chichory could still swerve so sharply 
to the right or the left that he might run into the trunk of a 
tree. This aspect of their journey appeared all the more dis- 
concerting to Pascale because the other passengers were so 
alarmingly unaware of their danger. Venetia was sitting back 
in the front seat, relaxed as if lost in her sentimental thoughts 
of Sunny Southpaw Smith. Harry was staring at the nape of 
Venetia’s neck, preoccupied with his love for her, and Chich- 
ory, resentful of his own reawakened lust for Venetia, 
frowned at the road ahead as if he did not wish to see it too 
clearly. 

Now Chichory had to get back to his original route but 
he had been slowed up by the sudden appearance of the 
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lorry, and the turning he had taken was not a short cut but a 
longer way round. As he made towards the main road, he 
saw that the bullocks were still just ahead of him, still 
trotting steadily and still moving in such close formation that 
the car could not pass them. 

When at last the animals pushed their way into the paddock 
of Tucker’s Farm, for it was seen now that there was a hole 
in the hedge through which they had originally pushed their 
way out, Chichory drove the car faster to make up for the 
time he had lost. He knew that there would be a drink for 
him at the Old Vicarage and he was unwilling to wait any 
longer for it. 

As the car swayed between the wide gate-posts of the Old 
Vicarage drive, Pascale said: ‘Edward isn’t home yet.’ 

“How do you know?’ Harry asked. 

“Because his car isn’t here. The garage doors are open and 
the car isn’t there either.’ 

‘Edward is always going off and leaving Venetia alone,’ 
Harry said. “I can’t understand him.’ 

“Perhaps he does not need or expect understanding from 
you,’ Pascale answered. 

The adolescents walked in silence to the front door, where 
Venetia caught up with them. 

‘Here is my key, Harry,’ she said. ‘I expect you two 
children need a drink as much as I do.’ 

“Where is Chichory?’ Harry asked. 

*He’s putting the car away. He'll be with us in a moment.’ 

Harry came to a sudden decision. ‘I can’t stay up for a 
drink tonight. You see I must finish my story so that it will 
be ready first thing in the morning. I shall take what they 
call “‘the Workers’ Bus”’ that will get me to the Argus office 
before nine. Plenty of time for them to print my story in the 
first edition. It is really better reporting for an evening paper 
like the Argus. The hours of work suit me better.’ 
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‘I don’t see how you can know that since you've never 
worked for either before,’ Pascale said. 

Impatiently Venetia said: ‘Do open that door quickly, 
Harry; we don’t want to wait outside here all night.’ She 
had not noticed how much her fleeting mood of exasperation 
had upset Harry. ‘I wonder if the Southpaw reads the Sil- 
chester Argus,’ she added. 

Harry unlocked the door and then kicked it open: ‘I 
wonder if the God-darn Southpaw can read at all.’ He 
walked in ahead and switched on the light. 

A greedy expression shadowed the smoothness of Venetia’s 
face as she looked down at the waiting tray of drinks. 

‘I am glad the servants have had the sense to light the fire,’ 
she said. ‘Even in the summer-time it gets very cold in the 
country at this hour of the morning.’ 

Harry had already reached the far end of the room, walking 
with his shoulders hunched as if they had to support some 
heavy weight. He turned to look back at Venetia, but she 
was pouring some brandy into a big glass and did not see him 
go out. 

Chichory came in. 

“Only us three left 2’ He could not help smiling. 

“Harry is writing his story in his room upstairs,’ Pascale 
said. “He went out like a man weighed down with responsi- 
bility.’ 

‘I don’t think Harry is like a man at all,’ Chichory said. 
“He is like a child, for only a child would take his first 
assignment in this way.’ 

“In what way?’ Pascale asked. 

‘As if it was a major work instead of a minor job.’ 

‘Oh, poor Harry,’ Venetia spoke without warmth. ‘Surely 
you should give him a helping hand instead of scoffing at him 
from the heights.’ 

‘I have done enough for him,’ Chichory answered. ‘I 
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do not exist on the heights myself and young Harry must learn 
by experience like everyone else.’ 

Venetia sat on the sofa holding a glass of brandy. Chichory 
moved over to the tray of drinks, gazing down on the bottles 
as if he was studying the plan of a military campaign. He 
began to move the bottles about, picking up one and abandon- 
ing it for another, pouring some brandy into the tallest glass, 
then pressing down the lever of the soda-water siphon and 
tasting from the glass, then pouring some brandy from the 
bottle, with a quick furtive movement, taking another gulp 
and filling up again with brandy. 

Pascale thought how painful it must be for Chichory to 
have to go through this elaborate ritual in an attempt to con- 
ceal his alcoholism. 

‘I can never understand what people mean when they talk 
about learning from experience.’ Venetia stared into the fire. 
“After all I have had quite a lot of experience, one way and 
another, but I don’t think it has taught me anything.’ 

“Something which applies to you need not necessarily apply 
to all of us.’ Chichory had drunk deep enough to be able to 
fill up his glass again. ‘You are a hard case, Venetia.’ 

‘I wonder what has happened to Edward,’ Pascale said. 
“Surely he should be back by now.’ 

“Yes, I suppose he should be.’ Venetia frowned her dis- 
pleasure at the talk being taken away from the subject of her- 
self. ‘Edward must have gone from the Stadium to Scantle- 
bury ; they keep late hours there sitting up chattering—which 
they call “‘planning’’—usually in the old Regency Room now 
renamed the Common Room.’ Venetia leant back on the 
sofa holding up the brandy-glass until it was level with her 
eyes; tilting her head a little to one side, she made a long face 
of gentle melancholy and self-conscious beauty as if the tum- 
bler was a looking-glass and she was trying on a hat in front 
of it. This was a mannerism Pascale had observed often and 
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she believed now that Cousin Venetia did it to shut out the 
other people in the room. 

Sometimes Pascale had seen Venetia smiling at a glass of 
wine in this way and, after a few moments of silent gazing 
into the two thicknesses of glass, Venetia would remark that 
the colour of the wine might suit her for an evening dress. 
‘It would make a pretty dress but this exact shade is not easy 
to find these days.’ Now, turning the glass slowly round, 
Venetia said: ‘Isn’t it funny how the brandy clings to the 
sides?” 

‘Mine does not cling to the sides,’ Chichory said, ‘because 
it is diluted with soda-water,’ and he stealthily filled his 
tumbler to the top again with brandy. 

Although Pascale could hear the sound of car wheels 
moving over the gravel outside she was not surprised that 
Venetia gazing into her glass and Chichory continually 
strengthening his drink, heard nothing. 

“We must think of somewhere else amusing to go tomor- 
row night.’ The sound of the car moving up to the front 
door was so loud now that Venetia’s voice seemed no more 
than a muffled murmur. 

‘I believe Edward is back,’ Pascale said. 

‘He can’t be, otherwise we should have heard the car,’ 
Venetia answered. 

“It has stopped now,’ Pascale told her. 

‘Good. What shall we do tomorrow evening, Bill? 
Perhaps an old-fashioned pub-crawl would amuse the chil- 
dren.’ 

‘Shall I let Edward in?’ Pascale asked. ‘He is hammering 
on the front door like anything.’ 

A faint look of annoyance flickered over Venetia’s face. 
‘Edward must have forgotten hiskey. How very unlike him! 
Yes, do go and open the door, Pascale, I am too lazy to move 
myself and I can see that Bill is too tired.’ Venetia stressed 
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the word ‘tired’, slurring it in such a way that she was able 
to indicate that she meant ‘tight’, and smiling to show that 
she thought the similarity between the words ‘tired’ and 
‘tight’ were, in Chichory’s case, all part of a colossal joke. 

Pascale walked out of the room alone; she did not con- 
sider it ill-mannered of Chichory to sprawl in the arm-chair, 
for she saw that he had no more will than a man dragged 
drowning from the sea. Pascale crossed the hall quickly for 
she was eager to see Edward, believing that now he had re- 
turned the situation must improve. Venetia would surely 
show some willingness to talk on subjects of general interest, 
and Chichory, in common courtesy to his host, would have 
to conceal his bitterness at Venetia’s all-absorbing interest in 
the Southpaw and indifference to himself. 

A man was standing outside the front door, his arm raised 
above his head, his fist clenched. Pascale thought at first that 
she was being threatened by a maniac; then she saw the girl. 
The man held the girl’s wrist with his right hand. A thick 
leather jacket several sizes too large for her had been slung 
round her shoulders; she wore very high heels with straps 
round the ankles; one strap was broken. The girl’s yellow 
hair had a tired dusty look. She stood quite still, as if without 
will, a traveller who has journeyed long enough to become 
indifferent as to whether the destination is reached or not. 

‘I was going to knock again,’ the man said. “You never 
know who you'll disturb when you ring.’ He peered round 
towards the darkened hallway. ‘Is this the Delinquents’ 
Home?’ 

‘No,’ Pascale answered. ‘No, this isn’t a Delinquents’ 
Home. This is Scantlebury Old Vicarage. It is Scantlebury 
Park that you want.’ 

‘I wouldn’t go so far as to say that I wanted it,’ the man 
answered sulkily. ‘I’ve come too much out of my way for 
that. But this young lady here’—he let go of her wrist, on 
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the words, as if he had decided now that he did not want to 
touch her any more—‘this young lady stopped my van, told 
me she was hitch-hiking to London; she said her Mum had 
been took ill there and she’d got to see her.’ He began to 
sway back and forth on his heels as if to give himself time to 
think over the events. ‘You might surmise that I was easily 
taken in by a sob-story of this sort,’ he said. “And I don’t 
mind admitting that I was, at the start, but I soon knew there 
was something funny about it. You geta sort of sixth sense on 
the road.’ He swayed back on his heels again, thinking about 
his sixth sense. ‘’Course at the finish I was able to get her to 
admit that she’d run away—said she was an escapee from a 
Delinquents’ Home or something of the sort. I told her she’d 
best go back and she said she wanted to, said she’d thought 
it over and “the Home was ever such a cosy place’. Then 
she started to play me up. Said she wasn’t going to divulge 
where the Delinquents’ Home was. As soon as I saw your 
house I said to her “Is that it there ’’ and she started shouting 
and throwing herself about in the van and screaming that 
it wasn’t here—so naturally I thought that it was. “It 
stands to reason that it’s here,” I said to myself, “otherwise 
she’d have no call to kick up such a shindy saying it’s some- 
where else.” 

Pascale thought that the girl, standing so silent and still in 
the shadows, with the over-size jacket round her shoulders, 
did not look as if she could have been throwing herself about 
and shouting such a short time ago, and yet the man’s story 
had the ring of truth. 

‘Are you sure this isn’t the Delinquents’ Home?” he asked. 

“Quite sure. Scantlebury Park is the place you're looking 
for. It’s a Residential School.’ 

“Oh, is it,’ the driver said. ‘ Funny the names they think up 
nowadays, isn’t it? Where my brother-in-law lives they’ve 
altered the name of the old nuthouse to Elderberry Lodge.’ 
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Pascale wanted to invite the travellers in to talk things over 
but she was afraid that Venetia would stare at them with a 
high-chinned haughty look which she assumed sometimes 
when anything happened which was not of her own choosing. 
But Pascale believed it would be possible to take the driver 
and the runaway girl into the kitchen. The servants had gone 
to bed and Pascale could go through their quarters without 
disturbing Venetia and Chichory. She would persuade the 
girl to return to Scantlebury and in the morning she would 
tell Venetia about it when everything was settled, so that 
Venetia herself would have no cause to complain. 

‘Would you like a cup of teaz’ Pascale asked. Before the 
driver had time to answer, the girl repeated: ‘A cup of tea. 
Haven’t you got anything stronger than that?’ 

‘I dare say we have.’ Chichory came out into the light, 
walking unsteadily, a fixed smile on his handsome lined 
face. 

The girl gave him a ghastly smile. “You look quite strong 
yourself.’ She moved nearer to him. ‘I’ve told her I won’t 
be taken back to Scantlebury’—she nodded towards Pascale. 
‘But,’ she was quite close to Chichory now, “I wouldn’t mind 
going back if you came along with me.’ 

“Is she a runaway?’ Chichory asked the driver. 

“Seems so.’ 

“Do you think you could take her back there?’ Chichory 
asked. ‘We could direct you.’ 

It was clear now that the van-driver had thought it all out 
and come to a decision. ‘I’ve no call to take her any further.’ 
He stood square on the ground. ‘I’ve done my best for her 
because I’ve got a kid of my own about her age. But this 
one’s more trouble than she’s worth. A lot more trouble. 
I don’t mind telling you that if I was her Dad I’d know what 
to do with her. There’s my employer’s time to be thought of 
and the petrol and that. I’ve come a long road out of my 
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route as it is and no thanks for it neither. I was willing to 
take the girl back to her school—Approved School I suppose 
it is—but now I’m glad we never got there. As likely as not 
this little madam would have run off while I was ringing the 
bell and then I should have been blamed for it. That’s what 
you get for doing anyone a good turn nowadays. Blame, 
nothing but blame.’ He began rocking back and forth on 
his heels again. In a little while he said, more calmly, ‘I 
suppose if you was to get in touch with the school they could 
send someone for her theirselves, couldn’t they?’ 

‘I suppose they could.’ Chichory had taken out his wallet 
but he hesitated, wondering if the van-driver, now so bitter 
about the time he had wasted and the girl’s ingratitude, was 
beyond the consolation of money. 

‘She’s already took me miles and miles out of my way 
like I told you,’ the driver said. 

‘Damn sweet of you,’ Chichory remarked. ‘But I think 
we ought to try to get her back tonight all the same.’ 

‘It’s up to you then.’ The driver took his jacket back as 
casually as if the girl’s shoulders were a wooden coat-hanger. 
‘I’m as easy-going as the next man until I do start,’ he said, 
proud of his capacity for ill-temper. “And then I do start and 
no mistake about it.’ He moved stumpily towards his van. 

Chichory was left looking round as if hoping for help. 
The girl had not thanked the driver for his jacket when she 
had it and now that he had taken it away again she did not 
seem to miss it. She did not look at the departing van or at 
Chichory. She stood in the drive staring towards the garage, 
enclosed in her own defeat. 

‘I dare say we could get Venetia’s car out of the garage 
again,’ Chichory said at last. ‘I don’t think Venetia would 
mind my borrowing it, do you? Scantlebury is not far. Will 
you come along with me, Pascale?’ 

‘I would do so willingly,’ Pascale answered. “But this young 
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lady has already said that she refuses to make the journey back 
at all if 1 am to be one of the party.’ 

The girl did not contradict the statement nor did she con- 
firm it. She had ceased to show active antipathy to Pascale 
or attraction to Chichory and she appeared indifferent now 
to any discussion which concerned her future. Pascale 
thought, however, that since the girl had shown a change of 
mood before, she might do so again. Perhaps she would 
suddenly make an abrupt move in one direction or another, 
she might even run out of the gates and down the road. If 
this happened would Chichory run after her or knowing 
that he was neither fleet-footed nor sure-footed, would he 
sink into defeatism, and let the girl go? 

‘I don’t think we ought to leave Venetia alone all this 
time,’ Chichory said. 

‘I don’t see why not,’ Pascale answered. ‘Venetia’s safe 
enough in the drawing-room of her own house, isn’t she?’ 
Pascale glanced towards the girl whose leering looks of a few 
minutes ago had made Chichory appear so ill at ease. ‘I 
mean Venetia doesn’t present any particular problem at the 
moment, does she?’ 

Venetia came out of the house herself. Chichory went up 
to her and began explaining in an undertone what had 
happened. 

Venetia smiled at the girl. ‘I can see that everyone is 
trying to get you back to Scantlebury,’ she said. ‘And I 
expect they'll succeed in the end, but why don’t you come in 
and have a drink with us in the meantime 2’ 

‘All right,’ the girl answered in her graceless way. ‘Allright, 
I suppose I might as well.’ 

Once inside the house the girl said she would like to have 
“a wash and brush up’. “You do get blown about on the road, 
don’t you?’ She began walking towards the gun-room but 
Venetia called after her. ‘The bathroom’s upstairs; you'd 
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better use the one through my bedroom, the first landing and 
the first door on the right. I think you'll find everything you 
want there.’ 

Chichory watched Venetia pouring brandy into a glass. 
“Who is that for?’ he asked. 

‘The brandy? For our guest of course—our unexpected 
guest, I mean.’ 

‘It is a mistake, Venetia.’ 

‘Oh why, the poor girl needs a good drink.’ 

‘It won't be well received at Scantlebury.’ 

‘It won't be received at Scantlebury at all; she'll be drink- 
ing it here now.’ 

“You know what I mean, Venetia. We’ve got to get the 
girl back to Scantlebury.’ 

‘Eventually, of course, but why shouldn’t she stay the 
night here. I think I’ll invite her.’ 

“You couldn’t do that, Venetia.’ 

“Why not? She could have Deirdre’s room. There’s no 
one in it.’ 

“But surely you see that we must get the girl back to Scantle- 
bury as soon as possible and we must get there sober.’ 

‘I am sober.’ 

‘Naturally, I meant the girl. She must be sober, otherwise 
it will put Edward in an impossible situation. Supposing she 
were to arrive back at Scantlebury in the early hours of the 
morning half tight and it got known, as it surely would, that 
it was you who had made her drunk . . .’ 

‘My dear Bill, how could I make her drunk? You might 
as well say that I could make you drunk.’ Venetia picked up 
the brandy bottle again and poured some more into the glass. 
‘If she intoxicates as easily as that she hasn’t the right to call 
herself a delinquent.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t call the Scantlebury children delin- 
quents,’ Chichory said. 
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“What is it to you if I do?’ 

‘A source of extreme irritation. Because it is an inaccurate 
story. You've got a whole group of people at Scantlebury, 
some of them backward children, some teen-agers from bad 
homes, some simply unfortunate children, suffering from 
stresses and strains beyond their control, and there you go 
again, Venetia, sweeping them all into one vulgar generaliza- 
tion. For you the whole lot can be crammed into one creaking 
portmanteau word “Delinquents”’.’ Chichory was becoming 
more resentful as he spoke and at the end of the sentence he 
appeared more angry than he had been at the beginning. There 
was a moment when he had waved the tumbler he was hold- 
ing in his hand downwards and backwards, several times, so 
that Pascale watching him was reminded of a restive horse 
pawing the ground with his hoof. Venetia, however, did 
not show any concern either on Chichory’s behalf or her 
own. 

‘Besides,’ Chichory went on. ‘You put Edward in a false 
position when you call all the inmates of Scantlebury “Delin- 
quents’’.’ Pascale noticed now that small drops of sweat had 
formed on either side of Chichory’s nose and on his cheeks 
just below his eyes. This aggressive hectoring was having 
the effect of a bout of shadow-boxing for him because, al- 
though it might be intended more as love play than an 
exhibition of ill-temper, yet it was a game which only one 
could play since Venetia was disinclined to answer back in 
the same terms. Without even troubling to look at Chichory 
she said: “Of course Edward put himself in a false position 
when he started calling himself a “Welfare Officer’’.’ 

“Why false’ 

“Because he is not a Welfare Officer. He has had no 
training for it and although he may have managed to turn 
Scantlebury into a charitable institution, he cannot turn him- 
selfinto one. But if you really are so worried, Bill, why don’t 
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you ring up Scantlebury yourself now to tell them that we’ve 
got the girl here’ 

‘I will,’ Chichory said, ‘and I'll ask for Edward—if he’s 
there he’ll know exactly what to do.’ 

‘I hope they won’t send for the girl at once. She’s probably 
got all sorts of amusing stories about the underworld. Do 
you think she comes from Silchester 2’ 

‘I know nothing about this girl and neither do you.’ 

“That in itself is an advantage,’ Venetia answered. ‘One 
gets tired of people one knows all about.’ 

Chichory put his tumbler down on the tray and walked out 
of the room without a word. 

“He seems very upset,’ Pascale said. 

“Does he? I wonder why?’ 

“Perhaps it was your telling him that you get tired of people 
that you know all about.’ 

“Why should that worry Chichory 2’ 

‘I suppose he assumed you were thinking about him.’ 

‘I was thinking about myself, as a matter of fact.’ Pascale 
noticed that Venetia was slightly disturbed at the idea of 
having caused distress to a guest in her house. It was not 
conscience that worried her but convention. ‘Do you think 
I ought to go and apologize to him?’ she said, without mov- 
ing. ‘Oh well, Chichory’s always upset about something, 
isn’t he? I expect he’s telephoning to Edward now. By the 
time he comes back he’ll have forgotten all about it.’ 
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THE GIRL CAME in walking with a springing step, 
anxious to show that, whatever her former mood had been, 
she was now well pleased with herself. She had made up 
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again with an excess of powder and rouge over some liquid 
white foundation so that her youthful and disillusioned face 
had now acquired also a melancholy clownishness. As the 
girl passed her Pascale was aware of the smell of a scent which 
someone had given Venetia as a Christmas present but which 
Venetia, herself, seldom used. 

‘I have poured out your brandy,’ Venetia said. ‘But I 
don’t know how much soda you want with it.’ 

‘Have you got any Scotch?’ the girl asked. 

‘Yes, I think we have.’ 

‘Then I'll have that and without any soda.’ 

When the van-driver had first brought the girl to the front 
door it had seemed as if nothing could ever shake her out of 
her sulking, resentful silence, but now, after a drink, she began 
talking and, when she saw that Venetia appeared interested 
and amused, a belated animation crept into her own tired 
face. 

“You see I didn’t have no fixed abode,’ she was saying, 
‘and what’s more I didn’t want no fixed abode. I didn’t 
fancy staying anywhere long so I just picked up the lorries at 
night—slept in the lorries mostly but, of course, I don’t need 
much sleep; it’s all according to what you're used to, isn’t it? 
In the daytime I was in the towns.’ 

‘T’ve often thought lorry-drivers must get rather sad with 
always driving such long distances and being alone so much,’ 
Venetia said. 

‘They're not alone as much as you might think,’ the girl 
answered. ‘’Course they get sad sometimes just like anyone 
else. Lorry-drivers are the same as everyone in all respects, 
some sad, some cheerful, some bad, some good but more 
likely to be a mixture of the lot.’ The girl had completely 
changed her aggressive silence for a talkative tune. She 
chattered on in the curious pidgin-cockney Americanese which 
seemed to give her confidence. 
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“One night I stopped a guy in a swell limousine,’ she said. 
‘Proper plush job it was too—I was aiming to go North that 
night, see, and he said he was going my way. He was soft 
spoken too, and he had a lot of liquor in the back of the car. 
He was pretty well loaded himself at that. When we stopped 
by the roadside he got some more of the hooch out and began 
knocking them back pretty quick—lost his classy, cissy 
accent and lost his smooth ways and then, when he was 
properly drunk’—she sank her voice to a whisper and went 
on dramatically husky—‘when he was dead drunk he spilled 
the beans.’ 

“What beans?’ Venetia asked. 

“Well, he was on the run, see, he’d stolen the car, there’d 
been a hold-up and he said he’d had to “do” the guy that 
owned the car. He’d done him good and proper, left him 
unconscious, so god-darn unconscious that he looked like he 
wouldn’t come round again. So I reckoned thar the Law was 
likely to be wanting Mr. Smarty Pants with the smooth suit 
and the B.B.C. accent, on a murder rap.’ 

“What did you do?’ Venetia asked. 

‘Me? I didn’t do nothing. I ran away.’ 

“Ran away?’ 

‘Yeah. Sure I ran away. Left the guy talking, he was 
maudlin. Thought he was talking to me but he was talking 
to himself. I didn’t aim to be picked up in the company of a 
murderer. This guy had been bellyaching about some girl he’d 
had with him, but she’d skedaddled and left him to make out 
for himself. Mind you, the Law couldn’t have pinned nothing 
on me, but I didn’t want no case of mistaken identity cropping 
up where I was concerned. Natch the notion of being thought 
an accessory after the fact didn’t appeal to me. “Course I 
wasn’t no accessory and it was a long time after the fact,’ the 
girl laughed. ‘But you never know with the Law, they want 
to keep up their rate of convictions, don’t they: I mean that’s 
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what they think a lot of, isn’t it:—not falling too far below 
their average.’ The girl held out her empty glass. “Same again 
if you don’t mind.’ 

Venetia walked over to the girl to fill her glass a second 
time. Pascale was bewildered by Venetia’s tolerance. So far 
the girl had shown nothing but ill manners, at first the 
scowling silence and now the boasting chatter. She drank 
deep, she talked long, she was too much at her ease. 

‘Do you want some soda-water with it, this time?’ 
Venetia asked. 

‘No’—the girl gestured with her arm as if to strike the 
siphon down. ‘No, I used to take soda with Scotch at one 
time but now I can’t be bothered with it.’ Having shifted 
from a negative to a positive manner the girl needed to impress 
and, if possible, to shock. ‘’Course you can always outwit the 
Law if you're smart enough,’ she said. ‘That is if you have a 
bit of luck on your side, but you can’t do nothing when things 
go against you.’ The animation went out of her face, sud- 
denly, and her dark eyes became as lifeless as coals, too damp 
to catch the heat of the surrounding flames. ‘Now—my boy, 
he could have got anywhere if he’d had a bit of luck. As he 
says himself it isn’t as if he could work for anyone else. He 
has to be his own boss, he says he can’t take orders, he’s not 
cut out for it.’ A certain vivacity had crept back into the girl’s 
manner. ‘My boy says he can’t be pushed around by some 
jetk who hasn’t got half the brains he’s got.’ 

“What does your boy doz’ Venetia asked. 

“He’s in the entertainment world as you might say. He’s 
an inventor really, amusement arcade machinery and such- 
like, he’s always improving on the pin tables and that. As he 
says himself he’s got ideas and there’s not many as has ideas 
nowadays. My boy always had plenty of money in his 
pockets, never wanted for a few pounds here and there and 
knew how to spend them too. I like a feller that knows how 
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to spend his money. I couldn’t go with a boy that was 
stingy, could you?’ 

Venetia said that she could not. 

‘Isn’t it odd that we haven’t heard anything from Scantle- 
bury yet?’ Pascale said. ‘Do you think Chichory can have 
forgotten to telephone?’ 

“Chichory never forgets anything,’ Venetia said; ‘he has 
the memory of a thousand elephants rolled into one.’ 

The girl laughed on a high note. ‘Just like my boy,’ she 
said. “Never seen a memory like he’s got. I always think a 
good memory makes a boy more interesting, don’t you: 
Mind you, my boy can be very taciturn. He’s not one of these 
fellers that’s all say and no do.’ Once again her battling 
buoyancy seemed to leave her altogether. ‘Shame I shan’t 
see him now, isn’t it?’ 

‘Never mind,’ Venetia said. ‘I don’t suppose you'll have 
to stay at Scantlebury very long. By the way, I suppose it’ll 
be all right if we get you back there before they all start troop- 
ing into morning prayers or whatever they do.’ 

“There’s no morning prayers at Scantlebury,’ the girl said. 
‘“There’s a morning roll-call. They don’t ram religion down 
your throat at Scantlebury. I'll say that for them. Of course 
it’s a slow place. Bound to be when you think that most of 
the girls there are no more than kids—docile kids they are 
for the most part, they don’t know much about the world. 
Haven’t been around like I have. Still Scantlebury is the best 
of the Residentials.’ 

‘You've been to others?’ Venetia asked. 

‘No,’ the girl laughed. ‘You don’t get a chance to go to 
any others. After that it’s the Remand or the Approved’— 
the girl looked down at her glass of whisky, half-smiling still. 
‘I knew a girl who was “beyond control’”—she was sent to 
a Residential, somewhere up North it was. She nearly went 
crackers with the rules and regulations and the smarmy talk 
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they was always giving her—she hadn’t been used to nothing 
of that—proper little street Arab she was—so she run away 
from the Residential just to show she was “‘beyond control” 
there too. She said she was glad when they sent her to the 
Approved but I don’t think she was as pleased as she made 
out because we heard afterwards that she’d got into more 
trouble. As she said herself she “bloke out” again.’ 

‘Bloke out.” What’s that?’ Venetia asked. 

‘Oh, that’s just her way of saying it. Broke out, she meant. 
She’s of Chinese extraction, but I think myself that she talks 
comical like that on purpose—just puts on the Eastern accent, 
as you might say, to attract attention. She thinks it might 
help her to get a job on the films, as a glamorous half-caste 
or something of the sort. Anyhow, after she “bloke out”’ a 
second time she was on remand.’ 

‘But you broke out too,’ Venetia said. 

“Yes, and I don’t know how they’re going to take what 
I’ve done when I get back; I’m not looking forward to 
Scantlebury now. Mind you, I’m not saying anything against 
the place itself. They do a lot for you there, but I wanted to 
see my boy.’ 

‘I can understand that.’ 

“You're not like the staff at Scantlebury.’ 

‘I should hope not,’ Venetia said. 

‘No, I mean they can understand why I had to just take 
off like that but they can’t say so because it would cost them 
their jobs if they did, whereas those outside can’t really under- 
stand how you get desperate in a place like that, but they can 
always say they do because it costs them nothing. Funny, 
isn’t it? I don’t know what the authorities will do about me 
this time. Not that] worry much. Worrying doesn’t get you 
nowhere—except in the nuthouse—does it? But I’d got to 
see my boy, like I said—I knew I could find him at Silchester 
this evening and it was my last chance. He comes up at the 
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Assizes next month and if it goes against him, I won’t be 
seeing him for a long while. The Law’s got its knife into him 
good and proper.’ 

“What is the trouble’ Venetia asked. 

‘What trouble?’ the girl said. 

“You said your boy was coming up at the Assizes.’ 

‘Oh, you mean the charge. It’s G.B.H.’ 

‘G.B.H.?’ 

“You know. Grievous Bodily Harm.’ 

“Oh, I see.’ 

But Pascale was sure that Venetia did not see anything. 
She had not been at the front door when the light had gone 
on and the girl had recognized Pascale. It seemed to Pascale, 
now, that if she got up to go the girl would again become 
unhappily aware of her existence, so she sat still and listened 
while the girl went on talking to Venetia, a little more free 
and easy in her manner than she would have been with her 
own friends, a little more brazen than she would have been in 
her everyday life. Venetia was also a little too friendly in her 
manner and gracious to the point of affectation. The two 
women, separated by income, age and upbringing, continued 
their conversation with an energy that suggested that they 
were, in some way, of use to each other and for the time being 
each appeared to be dependent on the company of the other. 

Pascale said: ‘Venetia, don’t you think we ought to drive 
this young lady back to Scantlebury soon?’ 

For the first time since she had come down to the drawing- 
room, made up with Venetia’s powder, paint and liquid 
foundation, the girl spoke to Pascale. 

‘Tl go when I’m ready to go and not before,’ she said. 
‘That is,’ she looked at Venetia, ‘so long as I’m welcome here.’ 

‘Of course you are welcome,’ Venetia answered. ‘I always 
sit up late at night niyself. I am used to it.’ 

‘Me too,’ the girl said. 
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‘But,’ Pascale persisted. ‘We shall have to wake up the 
whole of Scantlebury and upset everybody.’ 

‘Let them be upset then,’ Venetia answered. 

The combined irresponsibility of Venetia and the uncon- 
cern of the girl was gathering weight like a snowball, which, 
Pascale believed, would roll backwards downhill to destroy 
her. ‘But,’ and now she could hear the desperate note in her 
own voice, ‘won't it cause a lot of trouble, not only for our- 
selves but also for Edward :?’ 

“Why should it?’ Venetia said. ‘I’m just beginning to 
enjoy the evening, so don’t be pompous, Pascale.’ She turned 
to the girl. “What about another drink 2’ 

The girl looked at Venetia with admiration. 

‘Thanks. Same again,’ she said. 

“You don’t have to worry too much about me,’ the girl 
went on. “I won’t wake no one up at Scantlebury. I know 
how to get in the same way as I got out,’ she laughed without 
mirth. ‘All we got to do is to stop the car at the gate and I'll 
guarantee to be back in the Residential without anyone know- 
ing how or when I done it. I can get in and out of places 
without making a sound, I can open safes an’ all. Done this 
sort of thing thousands of times. I’m no novice, you know.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ Venetia said. ‘If Chichory did telephone 
they'll come and fetch you here and if he didn’t we'll drop 
you back at the gates. By the way. I don’t know your name. 
I forgot to ask you.’ 

“My name,’ the girl said, ‘is Miss Gloria de la Touche.’ 

Pascale, watching Venetia, saw a look of incredulity cross 
her features which, almost at once, Venetia was able to con- 
trol. ‘You say your boy goes to Silchester Stadium often, 
Miss de la Touche?’ 

“Yes, he does. Or, at least, I should say he used to go there 
a fair amount, but now he doesn’t trouble unless there’s 
something special on. You know what I mean, ordinary 
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nights, as you might say, don’t appeal to him. But even then 
he’s not keen on taking me along with him. He says Silchester 
Stadium is no place for girls.’ 

‘I wonder why. Quite a lot of girls do go there, don’t 
they?’ 

“Yes, they do, and my boy says it would be better without 
them.’ 

‘I suppose you know Sunny Southpaw Smith?’ 

Pascale thought it childish of Venetia to make her voice so 
over-casual when she spoke of the Southpaw, but the girl, 
either blinded by egoism or dulled with drink, did not notice. 

‘I’ve seen him,’ she said. ‘Keeps the Riptown Arms, 
doesn’t he: And he’s got a couple of kids. He lets them run 
loose round the streets, too much to my way of thinking. 
It’s a crumby way to bring up kids, isn’t itz I should say Mr. 
Smith’s a bit unreliable. I shouldn’t fancy him as a father 
myself.’ 

‘Don’t you consider him good-looking?’ Venetia asked. 

“He’s not bad-looking. I’ve never troubled to notice, he’s 
more the rough type, isn’t he? Boxer or something, wasn’t 
he, before he started on the wrestling.’ 

At this moment Edward came in. He carried a camel-hair 
coat over his arm. ‘Thank you for your telephone message,’ 
He looked at Pascale. 

‘It was Chichory,’ she said. 

‘I know, I talked to him.’ Edward did not appear to be 
either angry, or pleased, but he gave the impression of a man 
who wished it to be understood that he would be acting in 
an entirely different way if he was not still on duty. 

He went up to the girl and wrapped the camel-hair coat 
round her shoulders. 

‘Come along, Gloria,’ he said. 

The girl got up and followed Edward. He held the door 
open for her, then he turned and spoke to Venetia. 
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‘You know you really ought to go to bed,’ he said. “You'll 
be dead tired in the morning and it’s a shame to keep Pascale 
up so late.” He did not wait for any answer and, almost at 
once, they heard the sound of the wheels on the gravel as the 
car went away. 
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THE NEXT DAY Pascale found Chichory waiting for 
her in the living-room. 

‘I have been looking for you all the morning.’ 

Pascale did not believe that Chichory would choose her 
company for its own sake. “Why?’ 

‘I wanted you to go out for a long walk with me.’ 

Pascale wondered if Chichory had wanted to question 
her on the later events of the evening. ‘What a pity, William, 
I went out for a walk alone.’ 

‘So did I after I had given up all hope of finding you. I 
came back half an hour ago.’ 

‘But the pubs were not open then.’ 

Making a pretence of misunderstanding her, he said: “Can’t 
you go out for a country walk without having to stop at 
pubs? Personally I can, although one does get thirsty 
ona hot day like this.’ He lifted a carafe from a tray. ‘One 
should not drink spirits before the evening—certainly you 
should not at your age.’ He held the carafe up showing its 
clearness before filling his tall glass to the top. ‘Cold water 
is quite good enough for me.’ He put the carafe back on the 
tray staring at it. ‘Rather a pretty shape, isn’t it? I wonder 
where Venetia got it.’ 

‘Morocco,’ Pascale said. 

‘I don’t remember Venetia going to Morocco.’ He 
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frowned znd the horizons lines om his forchead now gav 
ham the look a ageing amd disgruntled prophet. ah 
ys, he said at host. ol ichsewe dee del wink deer dearict once 
with Edwad’ As if his forehead bad been touched by a 
friendly band & became smooth again. 

‘Is Venetia down2’ Pascale asked. 

‘T have nt seen her yet this moming but she is sure to put 
in an appearance soon. We lunch 2t 2 quarter past one, don’t 
we, and 2 1s dlscady ten misustes past.” 

“Ien't & odd the way people like the Scantleburys scem to 
be kept in thei right place by these two main meals of the 
day—tuacheon and dinners’ 

“Wize do you mean by their right place?’ 

“My theory only applics to Venetia really 2s Edward often 
misses meals hese and 1 don’t szy Venetia’s place is neces- 
satthy tight, im itself, but right for her since she has chosen 
it. What | mesa wes that these two meals seem to keep her 
teu hike 2 som pais A comsets” 

“Ha, said Chichory suddenly, “behind the Iron Corset.’ 

‘I really believe, Pascale went on, “that if people were 
killiag themselves, and each other, all around Venetia she 
world sill see that luncheon and dinner were being served in 
the right time, at the right place and in the right way,’ 

“It is possible, Chichory said. “I don’t think I could get 
accused to segulas meals myself’ 

‘I am not used to them either; marching into lunch one 
hour 2fter midday 2nd dinner two hours after dusk is not 
past of the life style of 2 student” 

"Bat you won't always be a student” 

‘I keewe ceased to be one already but the life style lingers 
om 1 2m supposed to have had a liberal education—or at 
leest past of 2 liberal education—but I am not sure what it has 
feted me for unless i is to become one of a gloomy group 
giving 2 liberal education to another group who will, in turn, 
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be fitted to put yet another group on the road towards another 
liberal education for the same purpose and so on.’ 

‘A liberal education is always a good thing,’ Chichory 
stated heavily. 

‘A girl I knew in Paris—a fellow student of mine had one 
too.’ 

“Had what?’ 

‘A liberal education.’ 

“And so?’ 

‘And so she is teaching a class of backward boys and girls. 
She does this four times a week, in the evenings—chiefly 
poker-work and embroidery. She feels very frustrated.’ 

‘Evening classes of this kind have always been considered 
as spare-time work. I don’t know why your friend should 
regard it as a hardship.’ 

‘This sort of thing is never regarded as a hardship by 
those who do not have to do it. The backward boys are very 
slow and the girls give up easily, the teaching work is tiring 
and ill-paid, the institution is at a great distance from my 
friend’s lodgings and she can find nowhere else to live cheaply ; 
also she has not been able to get any other work yet. I shall 
probably have to get a job teaching backward children occu- 
pational therapy myself. A few days ago I thought I might 
be of some use doing this but now I can no longer see it in a 
hopeful light.’ 

“But you should see it in a hopeful light, Pascale. After all 
you are cut out for the teaching profession.’ 

“What makes you think so:’ 

“You have a schoolmarmish manner—odd that I should 
have only just noticed it.’ 

“Perhaps I have only just developed it.’ Pascale felt dis- 
posed to add: ‘Alcoholics bring out the schoolmarm in 
the best of us,’ but instead she stared at Chichory in silence for 
a few moments wondering how it was possible for him to 
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have gone out for a sharp walk in the country to come back 
to a glass of cold water and still be bleary-eyed and argu- 
mentative. 

“What happened last night after I left?’ Chichory asked. 
‘Did anyone come over to fetch that girl 2’ 

“Yes. Edward turned up and took her back.’ 

‘I thought he would. Did you find out who she was?’ 

‘I know the girl’s name now.’ 

Venetia, overhearing their conversation as she came in 
said: ‘We all do. She told us herself. Her name is Miss 
Gloria de la Touche.’ 

‘Impossible,’ Chichory commented as he walked with 
desperate, self-conscious steadiness to the dining-room. 

Pascale was thinking that the meals ran to time in her 
cousin’s house like Mussolini’s trains and the same sort of 
greed and corruption lay heavily below the time-table. The 
adults were off after their food while Pascale was left alone 
in the desert of her own adolescence, and, as if she was indeed 
alone in a desert, she felt isolated and thirsty. She picked up 
the carafe Chichory left on the tray and took a deep drink 
from it. The undiluted gin had an unexpected and unpleasant 
taste. 

Edward was not at lunch that day but Chichory said that 
he had been seen setting off in the shooting brake. “He told 
me that he was going to have another look at that camping 
site to make sure that everything will be all right for the 
children’s holiday.’ 

‘Typical of Edward to motor miles on a hot day like this,’ 
Venetia said. ‘And of course he will stay the night near the 
camping place in the greatest discomfort, no doubt—but it 
is just as I told you, Edward’s life is quite given over to the 
delinquents.’ 

‘You must not call them that,’ Chichory told her. 

‘So you said before,’ Venetia answered lightly, “but it is of 
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no great importance. It does not matter what we call them 
as long as we are not forced to take them too seriously.’ She 
was silent for a few moments waiting for the servant to leave 
the dining-room and then she said: ‘Just imagine, there was 
a man in my room last night.’ 

Chichory was drinking ginger-ale but Pascale had per- 
ceived that he had repeated the pattern of the counterfeit 
glass of water because he had already managed to go over to 
the sideboard, on the pretext of fetching a pot of French 
mustard, where he had, in the most secret way possible, 
strengthened his drink with gin. As he put his glass down on 
the table now his hand shook. ‘What was it?’ 

“What was what?’ Venetia spoke in the slow drawling tone 
she liked to use when she most wanted to attract attention 
to herself. 

‘The man in your room last night. What was it?’ 

“You will be amazed when you hear.’ 

Chichory looked towards Harry’s empty chair, then he 
turned slowly to Venetia again. He had the petrified stare of 
a creature cornered. “Well, what was it?’ he asked again. 

‘It was Edward,’ Venetia said. 

‘Edward?’ 

“Yes, Edward. Wasn’t that extraordinary ?’ 

“Why was it so extraordinary ?’ Pascale asked. 

They both looked at Pascale so suddenly, that she realized 
they had forgotten her presence. 

Venetia laughed: “My dear Pascale, I don’t expect to see 
Edward in my bedroom in the early hours of the morning 
nowadays. When people have been married as long as we 
have, it is quite usual to expect a little liberty on both sides. 
You have been educated in France so you should know the 
convention.’ 

‘I know the convention but I had not troubled to think 
about it in relation to you and Edward,’ Pascale answered. 
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“Wellz’ Chichory said again. 

“Well what?’ 

“What happened about Edward 2’ 

“Naturally nothing happened about Edward. He was 
just going when I woke up.’ 

In an instant Chichory appeared changed. He no longer 
drank in a mood of deep despair. He continued to drink 
but now he did so on a wave of optimism. ‘It is a very odd 
story, Venetia. Perhaps you dreamt the whole incident.’ 

‘I'm beginning to think that too. Why on earth should 
Edward suddenly turn up like that in my room?’ 

“Didn't you ask him :’ 

‘I did indeed. I said, “Edward, are you out of your 
mind:’”’ 

“And what did he say?’ 

‘Nothing, because by that time he was out of my 
room.’ 
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IN ORDER TO avoid the adults during the afternoon 
Pascale walked down to the bus stop to meet Harry. 

Pascale walked along the side of the road kicking at the 
heads of the wild flowers and wondering which was the worse 
—Chichory with his dissimulated drinking or Venetia with 
her succession of lovers. Pascale decided on Venetia because 
she considered that Chichory’s drinking only made a fool of 
himself while the existence of Venetia’s lovers also made a 
fool of Edward. 

It was on this route that Jim Elliot used to drive Venetia 
back to Scantlebury ‘in his low-bodied, stomach-strapped, 
fast-moving car. Nowas Lord Riptown, Jim owned property 
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round the Silchester docks, and, married to an American 
heiress, he opened bazaars and on Sundays entertained the 
‘dear Vicar’ to luncheon at Riptown Castle. Although 
Venetia’s former lover seemed to Pascale a somewhat ludi- 
crous character, this made the whole episode more serious in 
Pascale’s eyes, as if Venetia and Silly Jim in sleeping together 
had also conspired together to diminish Edward. Since then 
there had been drunken Chichory and Sir Roderick Rosetree, 
also something of a clown, with his rather red nose and 
bouncing knock-about vitality. No doubt there had been 
many others. What a victim poor Edward had become—as 
ignorant of his wife’s infidelities as she was of the lives of the 
unfortunate children in his care at Scantlebury. 

“There are two more days before I can leave the Old 
Vicarage,’ Pascale thought. “How much I wish that Terry 
and Deirdre could be here too for I am beginning to feel as 
ill at ease in the company of Chichory and Venetia as if they 
were a pair of performing bears, only recently released from 
the discipline of the circus ring. Harry is of little help with 
his infatuation for Venetia but he is better than nothing. 
Even if Venetia’s children were here it would be very differ- 
ent from the old days at Scantlebury when the nursery and 
the schoolroom were not within shouting distance of each 
other. But naturally Terry and Deirdre cannot come here 
because Terry is in the army and Deirdre is in Milan; they 
have their own work and their careers cushion them against 
the chaos of their parents’ lives. I used. to think my adoles- 
cence would form a sort of safe bridge between childhood 
and maturity but adolesence turns out to be one of the worst 
hazards in the whole obstacle race.’ 

The first bus came along with its cargo of tired shoppers 
from Silchester but Harry was not amongst them. Pascale 
supposed that he had stayed in Silchester long enough to get 
a copy of the Argus. When he arrived they would walk back 
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together after they had read his story. But Harry was not 
on the next bus. 

Venetia drove up. She stopped and leant out of the 
car window to ask Pascale if she would like to go into Sil- 
chester. 

‘Tam waiting for Harry here.’ 

‘No good,’ Venetia said. ‘He telephoned ten minutes ago 
to say that he wouldn’t be back till late this evening. It seems 
he’s met an old college acquaintance, an American—they’ve 
decided to go sightseeing in the district around Silchester. 
The other boy’s got a car.’ 

‘Did Harry sound happy?’ 

‘Oh yes, I think so,’ Venetia said. ‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘I mean, did he say anything about his story in the Sil- 
chester Argus?’ 

“No, he didn’t. I forgot to ask him about that.’ Venetia 
opened the door of her car. ‘Get in.’ 

As they drove back along the road towards Silchester, 
Pascale despised herself for not having refused to accompany 
her cousin, but on the words ‘Get in’ her childhood mood— 
when the voice of an adult had been the voice of authority— 
had returned to her for a moment and she had done as she 
was told. But Venetia, unaware of Pascale’s resentment, 
or else indifferent to it, chattered away as if they were going 
to a party to which they had both been invited. 

‘It will be great fun in Silchester this evening, Pascale. We 
can have supper in the town, if you like, but before that I 
have to look in at the Riptown Arms because I promised 
Sunny Smith I would.’ 

‘Did you? When?’ 

‘The evening we went to his pub before the fight. I 
don’t suppose you heard me. I think you were talking to 
Chichory and Harry at the time. He’s sweet, isn’t he?’ 

“Who: Harry?’ 
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‘No, the Southpaw.’ Venetia laughed and turned a corner 
too sharply; as she righted the car she said: “I suppose it 
sounds rather silly to describe a great tough fellow like 
Sunny Smith as “sweet”, but I really do think there is 
something sweet about him. I suppose it’s his simplicity.’ 

‘Personally I thought him exceedingly complex.’ 

‘Complex? Oh no, Pascale, not when you understand 
him. You know I thought Sunny liked me from the first 
moment he saw me. Later on, of course, I was sure of it. 
Did you notice how jealous he was when I praised the 
pianist.’ 

‘I noticed that he was upset. His actions showed that.’ 

Venetia laughed again. ‘It was funny, wasn’t it, when 
the Southpaw threw that beer bottle right across the 
room.’ 

‘It was horrible. I don’t want to go back to the Riptown 
Arms.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Pascale, of course we must go back there. 
I promised, and a promise is a promise, wherever it is made 
and in whatever circumstances.’ 

Pascale was silent for a time and then she asked with a 
kindly conversational air: ‘When you married Edward, was 
it in church?’ 

‘Of course it was,’ Venetia answered. ‘Big church wed- 
dings were quite the thing in those days—rather absurd 
really. I didn’t know half the people who came to my 
wedding. But your mother was there. She enjoyed it.’ 

‘It was before I was born.’ 

‘I know, but I am surprised your mother has never told 
you about my wedding.’ 

‘Sometimes one forgets things if they are told to one 
often enough.’ Pascale had been thinking that Venetia must 
have given promises before a priest at her wedding, but for 
Venetia a promise was only a promise wherever it was made 
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and in whatever circumstances if it suited Venetia herself to 
regard it as a vow. 

‘Well, I didn’t promise anything,’ Pascale said, returning to 
the subject of the Southpaw. ‘So I don’t see why I should 
see Sunny Smith again.’ 

‘But you'll enjoy it. The Riptown Arms is an awfully 
amusing place.’ 

‘Amusing for those that like violence and bottle-slinging 
perhaps.’ 

“My dear Pascale, you talk as if that little incident was a 
regular feature of the place. Of course it isn’t the sort of 
thing that could happen a second time.’ 

“How can you be certain of that when you have only been 
there once and it did happen.’ 

‘I don’t suppose there'll be a target for the Southpaw’s 
jealous temperament tonight. Sunny did tell me that he 
gave the pianist two nights off a week but I can’t remember 
which nights he said now. This may be one of the non- 
musical evenings, in which case we shall have chosen 
well.’ 

‘Sunny Smith isn’t expecting you this evening then since 
we have a choice.’ 

‘He is expecting me whichever evening I can get away, 
“the sooner the better Sweetheart’? was what he said. We 
left it like that. Naturally Sunny didn’t want to seem too 
insistent—afraid of putting me off perhaps, and you know 
men of his sort are often very shy at first. We mustn’t dis- 
appoint him by not turning up. Besides, I couldn’t bear to 
think of the Southpaw waiting for me there night after 
night.’ 

‘Sunny Southpaw Smith is not waiting for me night 
after night so I shall not be disappointing him by not turning 
up. 

‘But Pascale, I can’t go into a pub like that, all alone.’ 
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‘Then why didn’t you bring Chichory along, he knows 
everything, knows everyone, and enjoys pubs. He would be 
a far better companion than me.’ 

‘He would not. Chichory drinks too much and gets 
gloomy. He would cramp my style in a place like the Rip- 
town Arms.’ 

‘I don’t consider William Chichory a happy man, do 

ou?’ 

- How doI know who is happy and who is not: Chichory’s 
got a pleasant little wife and he is a success in his work. I can 
see no reason why he should not be happy. But I couldn’t 
help seeing that the Southpaw was rather jealous of Chichory. 
He even asked me if Chichory was my husband. He said 
something about “that bloke must have been very good- 
looking once’. Wouldn’t Sunny be jealous if he could see 
Edward, who is still good-looking, and still my husband.’ 
Venetia laughed as if she felt pleased with herself and with 
everything she owned. ‘We can see the lights of Silchester 
from here, we are approaching the outskirts of the town 
already ; it doesn’t take long to come in, does it 2’ 

“No, not long. We can stop by the tube station.’ 

“What on earth for?’ 

“There’s a newspaper man who stands there. We could 
get a copy of the Argus.’ 

“The Argus?’ 

“To read Harry’s story.’ 

“We don’t pass the tube station. They probably have the 
Argus at Sunny’s place. You can look at it there. It will 
give you something to do. You know, Pascale, a very odd 
thing happened today. I found an old lesson book of Deirdre’s, 
it used to be in the schoolroom at Scantlebury when Madem- 
oiselle was with us. I dare say you would remember it. 
A Simple History of Britain under the Romans, it was called. 
There’s a picture of a gladiator in it—exactly like Sunny 
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Smith—quite extraordinary ; it could have been a photograph 
of the Southpaw himself.’ 

“Yes, I suppose he has got rather a Roman head.’ Pascale 
felt that she might as well be back in Paris humouring one 
of the sillier students who needed to talk out her ‘crush’ on a 
lecturer. 

Unaware of her young cousin’s mood, Venetia went 
on: ‘I’m so glad that you see what I mean about Sunny. 
It’s very sensitive of you. Now that girl last night didn’t 
have any idea of what Sunny is really like. She was a 
stupid little fool. I wonder now why we wasted so much 
time on her. Do you think the Southpaw has had many 
affairs 2’ 

“How can I think anything: I know nothing of his life.’ 

“No, one never knows that sort of thing. People are very 
deceptive sometimes. Sunny seems a bit spoilt but that’s 
hardly his fault; he must have had hundreds of silly women 
running after him—especially in America where he won all 
those big fights—but that doesn’t mean he’s ever had the 
good fortune to meet the sort of woman he really needs.’ 
They had passed the bombed site and were now near the 
slag-heap. Pascale was thinking how strange it was that 
although Venetia’s enthusiasm for her approaching meeting 
with the Southpaw was causing her listener so much exas- 
peration, Venetia, herself, showed no ill-will when Pascale 
failed to respond. ‘Nor does she suffer from any sort of 
shyness when describing herself as a splendid treat in store for 
simple Sunny. But perhaps this is not so surprising after all 
because it is herself she is trying to convince since she cannot 
care whether she convinces me or not.’ 

As they drove down the sad street without houses, Venetia 
said: ‘I wanted you to come here with me, Pascale, because 
I thought you might enjoy an evening in Silchester but there 
was another reason. I do need your support. You see, I think 
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Sunny is really rather afraid of that forbidding sister-in- 
law and, to tell you the truth, Iam a bit scared of her 
myself.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because you never quite know what to expect from those 
strict sort of women. She might be jealous or something.’ 

‘She seemed to prefer you to the rest of us.’ 

‘It was true that I got on well with her but it was very 
superficial. I am not sure if I could manage it again. 
You must talk to her this time. I could see that she liked 
you.’ 

‘Then you saw more than I did.’ 

When Venetia stopped opposite the Riptown Arms, 
Pascale said that she would be quite content to sit in the car 
and wait for her cousin’s return. 

‘No, do come in.’ Venetia hesitated, her hand still on the 
steering-wheel. ‘I don’t want to disappoint Sunny and I 
wouldn’t mind being alone in the ordinary way, but it’s not 
so far from Scantlebury and it’s just possible that someone 
might recognize me and it would upset Edward.’ 

‘Didn't Edward know you were coming here this even- 
ing? 

‘My dear Pascale, Edward doesn’t mind my going to pubs. 
He’d come himself, if I asked him to, but he’s never free now 
that he devotes his whole life to those damn delinquents. 
It’s really of no importance, in itself, but I do feel that 
my going into the Riptown Arms alone might seem rather 
strange and we don’t want to make a fool of Edward, do 
we? 

‘I certainly do not but then I am not likely to do so in any 
case. 

‘Of course not. But Edward would never forgive me if 
he heard that I had left you sitting outside a pub on this 
lonely road. Edward always seems so good-natured but that 
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is just the sort of thing that would make him cross. So to 
save me from a row with Edward do come in for a bit. You 
need not stay if you are bored.’ 

‘I should have nowhere else to go.’ 

‘I could ring up for a taxi to take you down to the Grand 
Hotel; you could order supper for yourself and I would come 
and join you later.’ 

‘But while I was having supper at the Grand Hotel, you 
would again be running the risk of being seen alone in the 
Riptown Arms.’ 

Venetia’s hand was still resting on the steering-wheel and 
now she touched the centre of it so that the horn sounded 
out. 

“Oh don’t, Venetia. You'll awaken the dead.’ It was not 
an expression which Pascale would normally have used, but 
Venetia’s insistence was calling Pascale back to childhood days 
again. Mademoiselle had been fond of silencing Terry and 
Deirdre with the words ‘Hush, you'll call up the dead’ or 
“Shut up, you'll awaken the dead’. 

‘I don’t want to awaken the dead,’ Venetia said. ‘I only 
want to awaken the Southpaw.’ She sounded the horn again. 
‘And what’s more I bet that’s done it.’ 

“Venetia is becoming as light-headed as a schoolgirl while 
Iam heavy-hearted with the sense of responsibility which has 
been forced on me.’ Deeply resentful of this situation which 
she thought should be reversed, Pascale decided now that she 
must stay with Venetia, not because her cousin wished it, 
but because alone Venetia might be more of a danger to 
herself and an embarrassment to others. 

‘All right,’ Pascale said. ‘Let’s go.’ 

‘What do you mean, “Let’s go”’.’ 

‘Let’s go into the Riptown Arms.’ 

They got out of the car and walked towards the grey door. 
Below the sad creaking inn sign, Venetia stopped suddenly. 
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‘Supposing the Southpaw isn’t there at all?’ she said. ‘Sup- 
posing he’s gone out or something 2’ 

‘But you said he’d be waiting for you here every day of 
the week. He was expecting you to come down sometime, 
wasn’t he?’ 

‘Of course he was,’ Venetia answered. ‘He asked me to 
come back, in fact he begged me to do so, and I promised 
that I would but he may not have believed that I meant what 
I said. You know, at the time I was rather casual about 
the whole thing. After all, Sunny doesn’t know me well 
enough to realize that I wouldn’t dream of breaking my 
word to anyone.’ In her agitation Venetia caught hold of 
Pascale’s arm, ‘Supposing Sunny was called away—to 
see his wife in the lunatic asylum or something like that? 
But it isn’t likely, is itz Dotty people stay about the same 
for years, don’t they?’ Venetia released Pascale’s arm. 
“After all, madness isn’t like pneumonia or anything, is it? 
Not the sort of disease that reaches a sudden danger point so 
that a husband has to be sent for at a moment’s notice.’ 
Here indifference to another woman’s tragedy seemed to put 
Venetia, herself, in a calmer mood. ‘No, I am sure Sunny’s 
wife is like a broken gate, rusty, unhinged and swinging on, 
back and forth, in the same unsteady lopsided rhythm for 
years. I don’t think we shall have any trouble from her.’ 

‘Personally, I could not have any trouble from Sunny 
Smith or his unfortunate wife,’ And impelled to move further 
away from the sound of Venetia’s heartless voice, Pascale 
pushed open the door. ‘Nor could I cause them any 
trouble.’ And she walked into the Riptown Arms, ahead of 
her cousin. 
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VENETIA STOOD BY the fireplace. Sunny Southpaw 
Smith was behind the bar. 

Soon after Venetia entered the Riptown Arms Sunny 
gave one long look in her direction. He did not smile at her, 
he did not wave his hand, he did not speak, and when he 
ceased looking towards the fireplace he returned calmly to 
his work of serving drinks to the customers standing near the 
bar. 

‘I expect that blasted sister-in-law is somewhere near at 
hand,’ Venetia whispered to Pascale. ‘Probably watching 
Sunny from the back room at this very moment. That’s why 
he’s so quiet. Clever of him really.’ She pretended an inter- 
est in the Victorian picture, in the gilt frame, which had 
replaced the posters of the wrestling match. The picture which 
was called ‘Little Lady Bountiful’ showed a small girl dressed 
in white, wearing a sun-bonnet, black stockings, and button 
boots, holding out a plate of food to an undersized child, 
ragged, hatless and without shoes or stockings. In the back- 
ground the placid adults were sitting on the ground beneath 
a shady tree. The picnic had been spread out ona large white 
cloth, but, startled by the arrival of the stranger, and over- 
whelmed by the bounty of their dear girl, they had taken 
their minds off their food for the moment. 

‘The possession of this picture alone proves the simple 
kindly character of our host,’ Venetia told Pascale. ‘I sup- 
pose he’s always known this picture—it probably belonged 
to his old mother and he’s too sentimental to throw it away.’ 
She turned her further attention to the photographs stuck in 
the sides of the framed looking-glass above the fireplace— 
photographs, of Sunny shadow-boxing, Sunny dressing- 
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gowned again with a towel round his neck, standing at 
the ringside, receiving the congratulations of a group of men 
all wearing dinner-jackets and some smoking cigars. 

Reflected in the big looking-glass, Pascale could see Sunny 
as he was at this moment, stooping slightly as if his height had 
become a burden to him, moving his head slowly, from 
side to side, as he looked down a long row of empty tum- 
blers. The liveliness faded from his face as he stared from the 
first tumbler to the last and back again, as if the presence 
of these objects, on the bar, bewildered him just as bright 
beads attached to the end of a high chair might puzzle a tired 
child. 

Venetia discreetly undid the clasp of her handbag to take 
out her note-case. Pascale was surprised to see that her 
cousin had brought the crocodile-skinned wallet, with the 
gold monogram instead of the plain leather case she usually 
carried. ‘What we both need now is a drink.’ Venetia tried 
not to appear ostentatious but it took her some time to 
separate one five-pound note from the rest because the 
wad of thin notes had been pressed so closely together. 
‘Get me a double gin and lime and anything you like for 
yourself. I don’t want to go up to the bar for the moment. 
You know how I suffer from shyness and Sunny’s sister-in- 
law frightens me.’ 

Pascale wondered why Venetia should be afraid of the 
sister-in-law who was not even in sight and why, if Venetia 
was subject to shyness, she should have brought enough 
money with her to attract attention. Indeed it had already 
attracted the attention of Sunny Smith himself. He had been 
putting two half-crowns away in the till when he had seen 
Venetia pressing the bank-notes together again to shut 
them back in the crocodile-skin case. He had stopped 
abruptly to stare in her direction but still had given no 
greeting. 
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Pascale walked up to the bar. ‘A gin and lime for my 
cousin.’ The time had come to get some conversation out 
of the Southpaw at all costs, “And half a bitter for me, please.’ 
Still Sunny Smith did not speak. He took the note, pushed 
the glasses across, took the change out of the till and handed 
the money to her. Pascale asked the Southpaw if he did not 
think that it was rather a cold evening when one considered 
that it was almost summer. Pascale believed that this was 
the sort of useless question which Sunny would feel bound 
to answer because she had observed that very few people 
refused to give an opinion on the weather. 

‘Shocking,’ Sunny said. 

Three men, standing near the bar, now moved towards the 
centre of the room so that Pascale could not help overhearing 
their conversation as she took the long walk back to the 
fireplace. 

‘Moody bastard, isn’t he,’ one of the men was saying. 

“Yes, he is,’ one of the others answered. ‘But there’s quite 
a few old boxers as get like that.’ 

‘But Sunny’s not old,’ the third man remarked. 

‘Same as if he was, to my way of thinking. He’s punch- 
drunk and we all know what that means—and there’s many 
an evening when he’s booze-drunk into the bargain. He 
don’t even seem to be able to reckon at times. As often as 
not you get the wrong change given you out of that old till 
up there, if you don’t watch it.’ 

‘Still I reckon Sunny could give some right change in the 
ring even now.’ 

‘He couldn’t, you know.’ 

‘He could if he was his old self.’ 

‘How can he be his old self when half the time he isn’t a 
self at all.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true. Shame, isn’t it!’ Dropping the subject 
of Sunny Southpaw Smith and, therefore, no longer con- 
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cerned whether he could hear what they were saying or not, 
the three men began to talk about old fights, raising their 
voices and all speaking at the same time. 

Venetia was staring towards the piano, forlorn in its 
frontless immobility. ‘I wish the pianist was here,’ she said 
as Pascale reached the fireplace. ‘And then Sunny could 
come over and we could talk to each other under the sound 
of the music and no one else would be able to hear what we 
were saying—least of all that interfering sister-in-law.’ 

Pascale thought that although Sunny’s sister-in-law might 
be of an interfering nature there was no proof that she was 
and, indeed, the evidence was rather to the contrary since the 
sister-in-law had not troubled to appear in the saloon or the 
public bar. 

‘Do I look all right?’ Venetia asked anxiously. 

“You are looking your best,’ Pascale answered auto- 
matically. Her cousin’s self-conscious concern for the impres- 
sion she hoped to make on the Southpaw embarrassed Pascale. 
She looked down at her own shoes and felt a sense of regret 
that they were not as well made or as brightly polished as 
the pair Venetia wore. 

Pascale wished that the Southpaw’s admirer, Miss Ward- 
law, the seamstress with the forward prong teeth, would 
come into the Riptown Arms because then at least there 
would be someone for her to talk to when Venetia started 
drinking with Sunny Smith. 

Behind the bar Sunny was still staring with the same glazed 
look, sometimes at the empty glasses on the counter, and 
sometimes at the till. 

Venetia said, “A new barman has just come in to take over 
from Sunny. Not the one with the springy hair we saw last 
time, but a stranger. I suppose they work in shifts here and 
Sunny likes to take his turn with the rest.’ She moved nearer 
the looking-glass because it was easier, in this way, to see 
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what was going on at the bar, without appearing to display 
too great an interest. ‘Pascale, I’m getting a bit tired of this 
place and may decide to go on somewhere else for a drink 
soon. 

Pascale could see Venetia’s beautiful, bland face reflected 
in the looking-glass and she could also see the reflection of 
her own sad, sulky looks, but she knew that Venetia only 
saw Sunny’s image and she watched this now with the 
patient determination of a cat gazing at a sparrow through a 
window-pane. 

“Sunny Smith will probably like to get away from his own 
place for an hour or so—free from the responsibility of the 
Riptown Arms and the sister-in-law and all that sort of thing. 
We might run round to another pub in the car. I won’t 
suggest your coming too, Pascale, because I know you don’t 
care much for pub life and I don’t want to bore you, darling.’ 
A tepid smile slid across Venetia’s face. ‘I'll tell you 
what—when you've said good-evening to the Southpaw 
why don’t you just run down to the Grand Hotel in the 
town?’ Venetia had taken out the crocodile-skin note-case 
again. 

Only a few moments ago Sunny, standing behind the bar, 
had seemed like a goal-keeper who knows the game is far 
enough away at the other end of the field to be ignored, but 
now he began to move. 

‘Tll meet you at the Grand later’—a note of urgency had 
come into Venetia’s voice. ‘“There’s sure to be a bus or a 
taxi or something at the end of the road. Here, take this so 
that you can order anything you like for dinner.’ Venetia 
held out a five-pound note. 

‘I don’t need any money, thank you.’ Pascale turned away. 
‘I have some of my own.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Pascale, take the money and get ready to 
go but don’t leave until we’ve spoken to Sunny.’ 
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First, taking a bottle from out of the shelf behind the bar, 
Sunny came out into the centre of the room. Then he walked 
straight over to the fireplace and spoke to Venetia. 

‘Let me introduce myself,’ he said. ‘I’m Sunny Smith, 
the landlord here.’ He put the bottle down on a small 
table near them. 

‘That’s who I thought you were,’ Venetia smiled, waiting 
for Sunny to speak again. 

Sunny waited for her to say something more. The silence 
between them became oppressive. 

‘And you know who I am,’ Venetia said at last. 

“Course I don’t know. But I can guess.’ 

Venetia was sitting on the chair near the fireplace now and 
looking up at Sunny. He drew up another chair, then he 
signalled to the barman to bring some more glasses. Pascale 
stood up preparing to leave. ‘Sit down, youngster,’ Sunny 
said. ‘Hope she’s turned eighteen,’ he remarked to Venetia; 
‘there’s a lot of these teen-agers nowadays as try to slip into 
the pubs—as we both know, don’t we? Of course they don’t 
think of the trouble they might cause us, do they?’ Sunny 
had adopted a more cordial manner than on the occasion of 
their first visit, but Pascale suspected that it was not wholly 
natural and that he was acting. 

The barman brought three more glasses and Sunny 
acknowledged this service with a casual sideways nod of his 
head. “I saw you as soon as you came in,’ Sunny told Venetia, 
“but I didn’t let on.’ 

Venetia smiled. 

“You've come here tonight to look round, haven’t 
you?’ 

“What do you mean?’ Venetia struck a match, her hand 
was trembling as she held the flame within a few inches of 
her face, before she realized that she had no cigarette in her 
mouth. Sunny did not notice the incident because he no 
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longer looked at Venetia but stared at the empty fireplace as 
he talked. 

“What do you mean?’ Venetia’s eyes, usually so beauti- 
ful in their clear indifference, had become clouded with 
anxiety. “What do you mean about my coming here to look 
round 2’ 

Sunny seemed to suspect, for an instant, that something 
had gone wrong. He shook his head as he might have done 
in the boxing ring after a blow had blurred his vision. 

“Well, we don’t get many strangers in nowadays, though 
we did have a tidy few when that was on.’ He looked up at 
the wall where the poster had been, seemed surprised to see 
the picture of ‘Little Lady Bountiful’ and said, ‘I went 
in for a wrestling match, I suppose it was the publicity that 
brought some stragglers in—but mind you, the regulars are 
regular.’ He looked round the room, ‘’Course you happen 
to have come on a quiet night—very unfortunate—usually 
there’s a pianist but I let him stay at home this evening— 
unlike most places we slack off at the week-ends. Of course 
I know the rumour’s gone around that I might consider 
being bought out of this place—and seeing as you hadn't 
been here before and you looked a lot better off than most 
of my customers——’ He laughed to show that he thought 
riches and poverty were both equally funny. ‘Well, I knew 
why you were here. Of course there’s a lot come here as 
appear as poor as church mice and others who seem, at first, 
so free with their money that you’d think they were million- 
aires trying to ease theirselves out of their supertax troubles. 
But it’s the poor-looking ones that are the steadies, so you 
don’t want to be put off by the aspect of things because 
they’re the ones that spend more money over a long period 
of time—sort of tortoise-and-hare race if you see what I 
mean.’ Sunny smiled as if he was sure that he was striking 
the right note now. ‘’Course you have to be observant in 
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this game, you know that as well as I do—you’ve got to 
watch points, but that is second nature to me—my having 
been a boxer-——’ 

Sunny had stopped staring at the fireplace and now he 
was looking round the room again, as he talked, his gaze 
resting on every object for a moment or two, as if he was 
adding up the assets—the piano with the exposed works, 
the picture and photographs, the large looking-glass, the table 
and chairs, the bar with the bottles on the shelf behind it, 
the till with the evening’s takings safely inside it. ‘There’s 
a pianist I employs most nights.’ Sunny, forgetting that he 
had told them this already, went on: ‘Plays and sings at the 
same time into a micro—what d’ya call it, but they’ve stored 
it away somewhere for the evening. Folks like to hear this 
bloke—educated man he is—name of Catchpole—but I 
don’t suppose you’d lose much custom if you didn’t keep 
him on. Still, if you were set on taking the place, it would 
be up to you to decide that for yourself.’ Sunny was staring 
in the direction of the bar again. ‘Of course, there’s premises 
there at the back and a rock-garden and all, bought it for 
my wife but I'd let it go with the rest. Flo, that’s my 
sister-in-law, would be pleased to show you round the 
living quarters, if you’d come in another night. But my 
wife’s ill and Flo’s gone up to see her this evening and taken 
the kids along for company.’ Sunny picked up his glass, 
downed his drink, and smiled. ‘Oh yes, I know you only 
came here kind of incognito but I spotted your profession at 
once. 

“My profession?’ Venetia said. ‘What is it, then’ 

“Publican, of course,’ Sunny answered, ‘same as myself.’ 

Only two nights ago Pascale had witnessed the first en- 
counter between Cousin Venetia and Sunny Southpaw 
Smith. Now she saw the second meeting between the same 
two people in the same place. But all was changed. To 
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Pascale it was as disturbing as the strange shadow game which 
during her childhood had been played in the dark dormitories 
of Miss Archer’s school. 

On those evenings the curtains were drawn back, a little 
way, to let some of the moonlight in. Then two or three of 
the children who had become adepts at the game, would 
twist and turn their hands to make the shadow shape of rab- 
bits appear against the wall. The rabbits were shown playing 
happily in the moonlight, and then with a twist of a child’s 
fingers the last rabbit would suddenly assume the shape 
of a predatory wolf, snapping his fearsome jaws as he gal- 
loped across the landscape after the other moving shadows, 
still unchanged from their original rabbit form. To terrify 
themselves, and each other, the children felt compelled to 
make the wolf shadow overtake the rabbit shadows who 
finally disintegrated, to the howls of the petrified little 
humans, behind the moving shadows. 

It seemed to Pascale, now, that Sunny Smith had changed 
into another shadow shape altogether. He was the tragic 
imbecile, deluded as to who was who and what was what— 
he was vacant-eyed and lost. He got to his feet with a kind 
of inconsequent confidence, like a drunkard preparing to 
walk boldly over an imaginary bridge between two cliffs 
which were not there. “Don’t know your names,’ he said, 
‘but I suppose I’d better buy you a couple more drinks.’ 

During the time Sunny had been talking Venetia’s face— 
usually so orderly in its assured beauty—had become gradu- 
ally more and more chaotic, the component parts breaking 
up into confusion; her hair no longer looked smooth, her 
cheeks appeared ruffled, as if she was going to cry, her eyes 
were hard with anger and her chin jutted forward in aggres- 
sion. She stood up, her right arm moved outwards suddenly, 
jerkily, so that Pascale was afraid she was going to hit Sunny 
Smith but, instead of touching the Southpaw, Venetia 
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seized Pascale’s arm. ‘Come on,’ she said, “we must go. We 
must go at once.’ 

There was a second entrance to the Riptown Arms near 
the fireplace and Venetia was beside it, but Pascale supposed 
they must have run out into the road, because almost at once 
they were both back in the car with Venetia driving down the 
deserted street, her hands gripping the steering-wheel as if 
she was trying to strangle an enemy. 

Venetia was talking but Pascale could not hear what was 
being said until she became accustomed to the sound of the 
hatred-choked sentences, jolted out against the hum of the 
car engine. 

‘He knew me all right,’ Venetia was saying, ‘he knew who 
I was. It was just an act. He did it to make me look a fool. 
But he'll regret it—Jim Elliot owns all that Silchester land 
now and I'll get him to throw Sunny Smith out of the Rip- 
town Arms. Jim will do as I say. He used to be in love with 
me himself. Mr. Sunny-blasted-Southpaw Smith will get 
quite a shock when he learns who I am.’ 

‘But you have just said that he knew who you were all 
the time.’ 

“He knew who I was but he doesn’t know who I am.’ 

‘Do you mean that Sunny Smith recognized you as the 
visitor of two nights ago but he doesn’t happen to know that 
you are married to Edward?’ Determined to test out her 
cousin’s capacity for vulgarity, Pascale went on: ‘And do 
you mean, also, that Sunny Smith is not aware that you live 
in a house with servants, and that sort of thing?’ Pascale 
remembered that she had been told that a few sharp slaps on 
the face could bring an hysterical patient out of a fit so she 
added: “And is it possible that you still think Sunny Smith 
did not know that you used to live in a much larger house 
with a great many more servants?’ 

“Yes, that is what he does not know,’ Venetia answered. 
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“But he will know it and it will be a lesson to him when he 
finds himself thrown out into the street. You'll see.’ 

‘I do not want to see,’ Pascale said. 

“He'll be in the gutter’—the tears of anger were furrowing 
down Venetia’s face—‘and this time Mr. Sunny Southpaw 
Smith will be down for good.’ 

Pascale did not say anything for a few minutes. She knew 
now that Venetia could not be deterred from talking and 
shouting out her resentment against the wrestler. There 
was no argument Pascale could use to stop her cousin from 
blundering on—giving herself away as drunkards did. 
But, as Pascale listened, she wondered whether, intoxicated 
by wounded vanity, Venetia was showing her true nature, 
in all its garish vulgarity, or whether her words, since they 
were all part of an extraordinary hysteria, were disjointed 
from her personality rather than a part of it. 

‘In the gutter,’ Venetia took her hand off the steering- 
wheel and pointed downwards. ‘The right man in the right 
place—in the gutter.’ Both hands were back on the wheel 
now. ‘It’s always the same with these sort of people, they get 
above themselves as soon as you take any notice of them.’ 
The sound of Venetia’s voice had become as menacing as the 
meaning of the words themselves because the disjointed 
sentences came through an orchestra of other nightmarish 
noises. Sometimes Venetia talked on a harsh rasping note, 
sometimes the arguments were incomplete, interrupted by 
her crying, and at other moments Venetia’s voice rose on 
a whining note of self-pity. ‘And I took all the trouble 
to go down to the Riptown Arms to see Sunny. I think 
the Southpaw must be the cruellest man in the world.’ 

Pascale could have answered, ‘You only believe that 
because, as it seems to you, Sunny is being cruel to you 
at this moment. You think him the most cruel man in 
existence because he is the only man, in your emotional 
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existence now, so no one else can be cruel to you,’ but it 
was useless to talk back to Venetia, useless to reason with 
her, useless to tell her what her vanity would not allow 
her to accept—that poor punch-drunk Sunny Southpaw 
Smith had not recognized her, had not remembered her. 
At the back of his clouded mind there had been resting the 
fixed idea that after the wrestling match the publicans 
would come in wanting to buy the goodwill of the Rip- 
town Arms, so that he would be free to get away—as far 
away as possible from the humiliation of a public failure. 
Sunny had surely decided what he would say when this 
happened. And when—as he thought—he had seen strangers 
in the saloon this evening, he had begun to recite his set- 
piece. 

He had not recognized Pascale either, supposing her to 
be a member of the publican’s family, and although Pascale 
now felt a deep compassion for poor Sunny Southpaw Smith 
whose wits had been knocked out of him in the boxing- 
ring she wondered whether he really had been as forgetful 
as he seemed, or whether he had perhaps used this means 
of refusing Venetia who was attempting to make use of 
him. 

Venetia drove past the cross-roads without slowing down 
or sounding the horn. “We ought to get on to that lower 
road,’ she said. ‘It should be a short cut.’ 

“It would be indeed,’ Pascale answered. ‘For that is not 
a road at all, it is the river.’ 

“Yes, that’s right,’ Venetia shouted back. ‘Down the river. 
Sunny should be sent down the river—the man’s a criminal 
and prison is the only place for him and I shall see that he ends 
up there.’ 

“Why do you think him a criminal?’ Pascale knew that 
Venetia would not be able to give any sound reasons for the 
statements she was throwing out, but Pascale believed, also, 
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that the effort of making some reply to a question would 
steady Venetia’s nerves, helping her to keep her thoughts 
somewhere within the bounds of sanity, and the car some- 
where on the road. ‘Why do you think Sunny Smith a 
criminal?’ Pascale persisted. 

“Because he acts like a criminal and because his treatment of 
me is criminally cruel. But I shall finda way to destroy him. 
Edward’s cousin Lynton Hayward is Chief Constable of the 
county now. It is not as if I was nobody.’ 

‘It is as if you are nobody when you talk as you are doing 
now, Pascale thought. Although she knew that neither Jim 
Elliot nor Lynton Hayward would or could take the course 
Venetia suggested, yet Pascale felt ashamed that her cousin 
should wish for the publican’s eviction. Aloud Pascale asked: 
“But don’t you think Sunny was drunk this evening ?’ 

“What difference does it make—drunk or sober, ill or well, 
mad or sane:—Sunny Smith was trying to humiliate me. I 
tell you he'll be very sorry for what he has done. I am not 
used to being turned down by men.’ 

‘No, I suppose not.’ Pascale felt as helpless as a novice in 
the jungle trying to calm a rogue elephant. 
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THERE WAS NO one in the living-room when they arrived 
back at the Old Vicarage and Pascale was able to persuade 
Venetia to attempt the ascent to her own room. 

‘I will bring you some supper on a tray.’ 

‘How can you talk about food,’ Venetia said, ‘when I no 
longer even want to live?’ Swaying and staggering with her 
left arm round Pascale’s shoulder, Venetia moved so slowly 
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that Pascale asked her why she did not hold on to the banisters 
with her right hand. 

‘Because I made certain of this.’ Venetia swung her arm 
forward—she was carrying a bottle of brandy. ‘I took it off 
the tray as we went through the living-room.’ Her weight 
went forward with the bottle and she stumbled and fell 
down the stairs. Pascale picked her up again but as if this 
minor misfortune stressed the severe sexual set-back Venetia 
had received at the Riptown Arms, she began howling like 
an animal. Some words emerged at last. “I’ll never get over 
this—never. It is the end of my life—all is over and I cannot 
go on any more.’ Dominated by her own sense of self-pity, 
Venetia was no longer asking for Pascale’s sympathy, she was 
demanding it. 

As someone who sees a sad but horribie spectacle—a 
hideous pig run over and squealing, or a snake half-severed 
on the roadside, Pascale wanted to look away from her 
cousin. But she said, “Of course you can go on—we are 
more than half-way up the stairs already.’ Afraid that Venetia 
would explain that it was not the climb up the stairs which 
she was unable to continue but her life itself, Pascale said, 
‘Tt’ll be all right in the end,’ and relying on Venetia not detect- 
ing the false, soothing note in her voice, she added: ‘Every- 
thing will be all right—you'll see.’ 

Venetia leant against the banisters. ‘Do you really suppose 
so, Pascale? Because I have thought of nothing but Sunny 
since I first saw him.’ Then she said, slowly and with great 
seriousness, ‘My love for the Southpaw is quite overwhelm- 
ing. Sunny must realize that himself. It will be all right in 
the end, as you say. I believe that now.’ She began to walk 
on up the stairs. ‘Yes, nothing is impossible. We must think 
of a way to get Sunny back. You must help me, Pascale, 
you saw him that first evening at the Riptown Arms. He 
was attracted to me then, wasn’t he? You noticed it yourself.’ 
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In the past Pascale had always seen her cousin Venetia as 
a woman too confident, too well produced, too secure to be 
in danger of losing her dignity, but now that Venetia had 
done so, it seemed equally impossible that she could ever 
regain it. A year ago in Paris a young Frenchman had told 
Pascale a story about his stately grey-haired grandmother, 
the widow of a French diplomat of distinction. The story 
came back to Pascale’s mind now. 

This young man had arrived one afternoon at his grand- 
mother’s house for her weekly reception. He had waited 
with the other guests—so correct and formal—in the old- 
fashioned but elegant drawing-room. The hostess, herself, 
was not yet there to receive them but they were not unduly 
disturbed as they expected her to appear, as she had often done 
before, greeting them all graciously and giving some cere- 
monious excuse for her delay. In the meantime the guests 
circulated, talking to each other and exchanging compliments. 
Then the door opened slowly and the grandmother entered 
naked, and on all fours, wearing an immense garden-party 
hat decorated with false flowers and tied with a bow under 
her chin. “You see, Pascale,’ the young Frenchman had said 
in telling her about it, “my grandmother had gone mad, quite 
suddenly, like that, while dressing for her reception. She 
has recovered her health now but for me she has never quite 
recovered her importance. Heer stateliness is still there but I 
can no longer see it. I have never forgotten the scene at the 
reception that afternoon.’ 

Pascale did not think that she would ever forget this scene 
with her cousin Venetia but she envied the young French- 
man because after the disaster of his grandmother’s recep- 
tion he could, presumably, have gone for a walk in the 
Jardin des Plantes to try to calm his nerves, but Pascale 
still had so much to do and so many things to consider. 
The problem of Edward’s possible return if he could not 
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find anywhere to stay at the camping site! Pascale thought 
that, in her present hysterical state, Venetia would not be 
able to conceal the story of the Southpaw; she might even 
attempt to reassure herself by boasting of past lovers. Pas- 
cale wondered what effect this would have on Edward, 
whether it would make him ill or only angry, whether 
he would despise himself for having been made a dupe 
for so long or be glad of a reason for getting rid of 
Venetia. 

At last Pascale got Venetia into her own room, but 
even there Venetia moved about in a disjointed way, knock- 
ing things over and talking all the time about the Southpaw. 
‘Look, Pascale, Pll tell you what we'll do—you go up to 
Scantlebury and see that delinquent girl, the one that 
turned up here last night—Gloria de la Something or 
other.’ 

‘For what purpose?’ Pascale asked. 

‘She knows Sunny, doesn’t she: Anyway, she said she 
did. Tell her to get in touch with him, she can explain who 
I am, she can make Sunny see how stupid he has been—that 
ought to frighten him.’ Venetia stared suddenly at Pascale 
and encountering an answering look of nauseated disgust, 
she said, ‘Well, perhaps one shouldn’t be too hard on Sunny; 
after all he doesn’t know any better. But at least this delin- 
quent girl could get him to see how much he has upset me. 
She can say she heard the whole story from you. Will you 
ask her to go on this errand, Pascale 2’ 

‘I cannot do that, as you must know very well.’ 

“You mean that you will not.’ 

‘I will not because I cannot, and anyhow it would be useless. 
The girl has escaped from Scantlebury once, it would be very 
serious for her if she did so again.’ 

‘Oh, what does it matter, they’re always escaping from 
Scantlebury. Nothing is done to prevent them from getting 
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away, the girl is sure to escape again anyhow—sooner or 
later—so why shouldn’t it be sooner? And once in Sil- 
chester she can easily get down to the Riptown Arms to see 
Sunny.’ 

‘Edward would not allow it.’ 

‘Edward need not know. I'll run you up to Scantlebury 
tomorrow morning in the car. I can wait outside for you in 
the lane while you make some excuse to see Gloria. Of course 
Pll pay’—in her agitation Venetia knocked over a lamp—‘T'll 
pay the girl anything she likes.’ 

Pascale picked up the lamp. Accepting Pascale’s silence as 
a refusal, Venetia said: ‘But I am sure that between us we 
can think of some better way to get the Southpaw back.’ 

In a little while Venetia began to shout abuse at Sunny 
Smith’s absent sister-in-law, saying that it was all the fault 
of this envious woman, who had influenced the Southpaw 
against Venetia simply for the sake of making trouble. 
Knowing that nothing existed for Venetia any more except 
her desire for the broken-down boxer, Pascale did not 
trouble to argue with her cousin, concerning herself only 
with undressing Venetia and getting her to bed. Then she 
went downstairs herself. 

Pascale found the parlour-maid and told her that Venetia, 
suffering from a severe headache, had gone upstairs to rest. 
‘She does not want to see anyone,’ Pascale said, ‘and as she 
is not well enough to come down, she has asked me to take 
a tray up to her.’ Pascale followed the parlour-maid into 
the kitchen and as she watched this neat and impersonal 
woman carrying out her humdrum duties, Pascale wondered 
what the parlour-maid would have done if, combining truth 
with formality, Pascale had said: “Her ladyship won’t be 
down this evening because she is up in her room ill with lust 
for a wrestler who has lost his wits.’ Pascale was almost sure 
that the parlour-maid would have continued, with obsessional 
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exactness, to place the pepper-pot on the tray in its correct 
relationship to the salt-cellar. 

When Pascale took the tray up to her cousin’s room, she 
found that Venetia had drunk most of the bottle of brandy. 

‘You should not have left me alone so long, Pascale, and 
what is the use of bringing me food when you know that 
I cannot eat.’ When Venetia stopped crying she sat up in 
bed and said, ‘Pascale, you must go and see Sunny yourself. 
Take my car and drive down to the Riptown Arms. Tell 
Sunny how distressed I am. Tell him I am going to kill 
myself. Tell him anything you like but get him into the car 
and bring him somewhere so that I can meet him.’ 

‘I do not know how to drive a car,’ Pascale answered. 

‘Then you must take Harry with you—he can drive and 
there’s no reason why Harry should not do something for me. 
After all I have tried to get him started as a newspaper reporter 
and I can still put in a word for him with Roddy Rose- 
tree.’ 

Pascale saw that Venetia, incapable of a disinterested action 
herself, was now equally incapable of supposing that anyone 
else could act in a disinterested way. 

‘I do not think you would have to buy your way to 
Harry’s friendship,’ Pascale said, ‘but in any case he is not 
back from Silchester yet.’ 

“Then I will drive my own car to the Riptown Arms and 
you must go in and get Sunny out on some pretext or other. 
When he sees me again he’ll be as he was on that first evening.’ 
Venetia’s hand shook as she drank. ‘What did you think 
of the way the Southpaw behaved this evening :’ she asked. 
“You must have thought something about it. What is the 
explanation ?’ 

‘I think that Sunny Smith is a sick man,’ Pascale said. ‘At 
times I am sure he knows nothing and remembers nothing.’ 

“Sunny Smith sick. What nonsense!’ Venetia glanced at 
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the tray beside her bed. ‘I don’t know why you brought all 
this food up here,’ she said, ‘I don’t want it. Why didn’t 
you bring another bottle of brandy? How could Sunny be 
ill when he can box and wrestle and run a pub? At times you 
do talk some extraordinary nonsense, Pascale. Oh no, 
Sunny is a superbly healthy creature. He’s very tall, isn’t he: 
I noticed the first time we went to the Riptown Arms that 
Sunny was a head and shoulders taller than any other man in 
the room. But when I saw him in the ring, at Silchester 
Stadium, he didn’t look so tall because Ace Devereux is 
much taller still, but then Ace Devereux is a freak—not a 
real man. I’ve heard that most giants are eunuchs. Odd, isn’t 
it? I can’t remember who told me that now. In spite of his 
height, Devereux did look silly standing opposite Sunny 
Smith in the ring. What a pity it was only wrestling, because 
if it had been boxing, Sunny could have knocked Devereux 
out in no time at all.’ 

Pascale was looking at the little travelling-clock on the 
table beside Venetia’s bed. She saw now that the clock was 
the same shape and make as the one her mother had which, 
she had always been told, was a wedding present from “dear 
Aunt Sybil in Devonshire’. Pascale thought now that ‘dear 
old Aunt Sybil in Devonshire’ must also have given this clock 
to Venetia on her marriage to Edward. Pascale stared at its 
white face wondering where the hands would be pointing 
when Edward got home. 

‘Do you think Edward will be here for lunch tomorrow?’ 
she asked. 

‘Edward?’ Venetia’s train of thought stopped and shunted. 
‘Edward here for lunch? Oh yes, sure to be. But Pascale, 
you must go and see Sunny Smith tomorrow morning’— 
the train of thought was back again on the same lines. ‘Go 
and beard the Southpaw in his pub,’ she giggled, leant up in 
bed on her elbow and continued with great earnestness, 
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‘Ask him to meet me somewhere in Silchester in the after- 
noon. No, no. No, that wouldn’t be any good, he might not 
turn up—it’s no good, no good at all’—more tears and now 
her fair hair falling over her eyes. ‘Just my luck to have fallen 
in with a swine like Sunny Southpaw Smith. I should have 
known as soon as I saw him that he’s no use to anyone—not 
worth bothering about, is he?’ 

‘From your point of view, I don’t think he is,’ Pascale 
answered. 

‘But I do want him to realize what I feel about his behaviour 
—I can’t bear to think of my own suffering while the South- 
paw goes scot-free.’ 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t trouble about that,’ Pascale said, ‘I expect 
he’s got lots of things to worry him.’ 

“What do I care about the other things that worry him. 
I want him to worry about me.’ 

Venetia, nearing the end of the brandy, became more 
violent again. She cried, she shouted, she flung herself about 
in the disordered bed. She said that Sunny Southpaw Smith 
was rough, stupid and cruel and then she said that, on the 
contrary, he was at heart sensitive, clever and kind; she said 
that the only way to treat the savage Southpaw was to ignore 
him and then she said that she would go alone to see him 
herself, wait outside the Riptown Arms until he came out 
and tell him she was in love with him. ‘I shall say, “After all 
one does not have many grand passions in one’s life, but when 
one does it is no use fighting against it.”’ 

Pascale thought that perhaps she could calm her cousin if 
she seemed to agree with her; she found herself repeating 
like the responses to a melancholy litany: ‘Yes, of course the 
Southpaw has made a mistake in his treatment of you—as 
you say—certainly he is rough and stupid as you say’ and 
“Yes, I am sure you are right in seeing Sunny Smith as a 
kindly, probably much misunderstood man, and indeed more 
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intelligent than the people who surround him’, and all the 
time Pascale thought how strange it was that Venetia could 
seem to be talking so much about Sunny Smith—to whom 
she had not given a second’s thought as a human being—while 
continuing to talk solely about herself. 

Pascale concealed her distaste for the forlorn creature 
without dignity sitting up in bed, now nodding her head— 
agreeing with Pascale for agreeing with her—then with a 
few final gulps Venetia finished the brandy altogether—like 
a cat who has got some fur in its throat she swallowed 
several times very quickly and then she began to retch. 
Pascale took her cousin to the bathroom and after Venetia 
had been sick she returned to bed. Pascale dipped her hand- 
kerchief in cold water and bathed Venetia’s forehead and 
wiped the tears of anger and self-pity from her eyes. 

Soon Venetia said: ‘It all seems different now. I see the 
whole thing in a new light. It is as if I had vomited the 
Southpaw out of my system,’ She looked at the tray again. 
‘Tm glad you brought some apples up,’ she said, ‘I always like 
them.’ 

She ate an apple and grew calmer. Within a few minutes 


she fell asleep. 
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PASCALE HAD BEEN looking forward to reading Harry’s 
first newspaper story and she was disappointed when he did 
not bring her a copy of the Silchester Argus. 

She dressed and went downstairs to find the Sunday 
newspapers had been set out on a table beside that tray 
of drinks which had become so much a convention in the life 
of the Old Vicarage. The Argus was not amongst them, but 
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Pascale managed to borrow a copy from the parlour-maid 
who said ihn the man who looked after the furnace always 
brought a copy in to study the racing results. 

Pascale sat alone in the living-room looking for Harry’s 
story. On the front page there was a large photograph of 
Lord Riptown opening a bazaar. On the back page a photo- 
graph of Lady Rosetree opening another bazaar. There was 
also a report on a Russian Minister’s speech stressing the 
importance of exporting more esparto grass from the 
Soviet Union. The centre pages carried a story of a dog who 
had fallen forty feet down a well. The dog’s owner had sent 
for help from the town thirty miles away and in the meantime 
had let down a bucket filled with food for the dog. When 
the man wound the bucket up again he found that the dog 
had got into it. There was a photograph of the smiling dog 
posed in the bucket at the well-head and beneath it the words: 
“His name was Dingbat.’ 

Still searching for Harry’s story, Pascale found police 
court reports, a feature headed ‘Popping round the Parishes’ 
by ‘Our Own Gad-a-bout’. A paragraph: “It is now certain 
that eighty thousand miners will be out on strike by midnight,’ 
and a long article by a man who claimed to have invented a 
machine for doing up buttons. There was also a picture of 
the inventor standing in front of his Frankenstein which 
looked like a colossal traction engine with octopus arms 
stretching out towards him. As far as could be seen two of 
these iron arms were slowly, haltingly, doing up one of his 
waistcoat buttons. Pascale went through the paper again 
until at last, at the end of some race results, she found the 
words: ‘Southpaw goes West’ and beneath the caption 
three lines: ‘Ace Devereux, former film-stunt man, was 
declared the winner in a wrestling match at Silchester 
Stadium last night. Sunny Southpaw Smith, old-time slog- 
ger, was disqualified for boxing.’ 
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At lunch Harry said : ‘Of course I realized that the wrestling 
match wouldn’t be worth more than a caption and a couple 
of lines.’ Harry talked in a bright chirping tone of voice, 
while he only pecked at his food. ‘As a matter of fact I wrote 
a rather longer piece at the time, but when I came to look 
the story over I saw it just didn’t stand up.’ 

Pascale thought that this was likely to be a most melan- 
choly meal with Harry whistling to keep his spirits up and 
Chichory gazing hungrily at the empty chair at the end of 
the table, where Venetia should have been, and then looking 
down at his plate and deciding that he could not bring himself 
to a bite of food. ‘For myself,’ Pascale thought, ‘I eat too 
much in an attempt to keep my mind off what may happen 
when Edward returns home. And all the time upstairs Cousin 
Venetia is sleeping like a crocodile while we, downstairs, owe 
our distressed states of mind to her existence. Venetia might 
as well be one of those deceptive stones—as prettily decorated 
as a piece of marble—which when thrown into a calm pool 
sinks, at once, to the mud, leaving widening circles on the 
surface of the water.’ 

“You should go over and have a look at that camp Edward 
has got for the Scantlebury children,’ Chichory told 
Harry. 

“Why :?’ 

‘There’s a great story, there, son, if you know how to handle 
it 
‘Do you think it would make a good story really?’ 
Harry was asking. 

‘Sure it would—the landowner who not only gives up the 
home of his ancestors but his own home life and leisure for 
the homeless unfortunates.’ 

‘I don’t suppose the Silchester Argus would let me have 
another chance.’ Harry turned to Pascale. “What did 
Venetia say when she'saw the newspaper?’ he asked. “I mean 
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was she disappointed because I hadn’t been able to make more 
of it?’ 

As Pascale hesitated she noticed that Chichory was staring 
at her across the table, so intently that it was as if he had 
ceased to breathe in an attempt to warn her to think well 
before she spoke. Then he got up from the table and went 
over to the sideboard, and there followed the old familiar 
sounds—the punctuation marks in a drunkard’s life-story— 
first the sound, something between a sigh and hiccup, of the 
tumbler being moved along over the smooth surface of the 
wood, then the gurgling noise of the whisky being poured 
into the tumbler, then the hiss as the handle of the soda- 
water siphon was pressed down. 

“Well, Harry,’ Pascale answered, ‘I don’t think Venetia 
was altogether surprised.’ 

‘Of course she wasn’t surprised.’ Chichory came back to 
the table with his drink. ‘Venetia knows the newspaper 
world.’ 

‘Does she?’ Harry said. 

“Oh, sure she knows it enough for that; you don’t want to 
worry, son. If you mess up one story you've only got to 
wait for another—there’s always stories coming towards you, 
fast enough, though they may be just out of sight and hearing 
for the moment. They’re all there—thefts, murders, romances, 
sweepstake winners, adventure stories and all the rest of them 
—like a lot of racing cyclists careering downhill with no bells 
or brakes on their bicycles. Now this story of Edward and 
the homeless children, in this holiday camp he’s found for 
them—that’s got everything in it—crime, redemption, self- 
sacrifice—noblesse-obleeging like anything and all that—take 
it from me, Harry, you've got a proper sob-brother’s assign- 
ment there for the asking.’ 

‘But even if the Argus let me do it, would Edward like 
it?’ 
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‘If you're aiming to be a journalist, it’s your duty to give 
news. 

‘As a guest in Edward’s house I have a duty to him too.’ 

‘Of course, but the problem hasn’t arisen yet.’ A few 
moments ago Chichory had been sure that Venetia would 
have forgotten all about Harry’s story and that she would 
not have troubled to send for the Silchester Argus. Chichory 
had been anxious to save Harry from an unhappy aware- 
ness of Venetia’s indifference but now, as if regretting 
his more gentle mood he said, without concealing his 
exasperation, ‘It’s no good messing about in a cissy sort of 
way. Go out and get the story for God’s sake and then start 
worrying, if you have to, about conflicting loyalties and how 
you're going to go on making and keeping friends and all 
that sort of thing.’ 

Pascale noticed that the colour had left Harry’s face and, 
as he stood up and pushed his chair back, she was afraid that, 
unable to tolerate Chichory’s bullying manner any more, 
Harry intended to go over to the other side of the table to 
attack him. But at this moment the parlour-maid came in 
to tell Harry that a telephone call had come through for him 
from Silchester. Harry went out of the room without answer- 
ing Chichory. 

‘How fortunate that an ugly scene was avoided at the last 
moment,’ Pascale remarked. 

“You think I am unnecessarily rough on that boy, don’t 
you?’ Chichory said. 

‘I suppose it is not unnecessary for you to be rough if it 
is your nature to be rough,’ Pascale answered, ‘but I do not 
like to see anyone trying to crush Harry. He is my cousin.’ 

‘Oh, what’s a cousin.’ 

‘In this case, a -childhood companion of whom I am 
fond.’ 

‘Fond perhaps but not so fond, I hope, that you allow 
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yourself to be blind to his limitations. Young Harry says 
he wants to become a journalist. So that’s what he wants to 
do—all right! But he’s got no news sense and if he doesn’t 
try to develop one he'll be no more than a poor moth flutter- 
ing round the flame of Fleet Street. Harry seems quite un- 
aware that there are one or two news stories looming up near 
us right now.’ 

“What sort of news stories?’ 

‘You know as well as I do. Miss Gloria de la Touche, for 
example.’ 

“What about Miss Gloria de la Touche?’ 

“You've seen her before, haven’t you?’ Chichory said. 

‘Yes, I have.’ 

‘And she’d been in this house before the van-driver brought 
her here, hadn’t she.’ 

“Yes, of course. You know, William, I was certain about 
that when she said she wanted a wash and brush up and she 
walked towards the gun-room. There used to be a wash- 
basin in that room when Miss Armstrong lived here. And 
when Miss Armstrong had the telephone put in, she didn’t 
trouble to have the wash-basin taken out. It was a sort of 
wash-up and ring-up room—rather useful really. Then 
when Venetia took it over she had all these alterations done, 
the extra telephone was put into the hall and the wash-basin 
taken away to make room for the guns.’ 

‘Exactly. So you knew that the girl who calls herself 
Gloria de la Touche is in fact the child who was sent to 
stay with Miss Armstrong as an evacuee during the war.’ 

“Yes, I do know that it’s Tilly, but you can hardly expect 
Harry to know it too. He was never a great friend of Tilly’s 
and he wasn’t here when she was brought in by the van- 
driver.’ 

‘I don’t expect Harry to know anything. Now look, 
Pascale, I’ve been to Scantlebury and I’ve got a message for 
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you. Tilly wants to see you. Can you go up there tomor- 
row? 

‘I am leaving here tomorrow.’ 

“You can go over to Scantlebury in the morning. The 
girl will be coming up before the Juvenile Court. It is almost 
certain that she will be sent to an Approved School this 
time. 

“You think the authorities at Scantlebury won’t mind my 
seeing Tilly 2’ 

“They will be glad of it. They are great believers in the 
helpfulness of home influences.’ 

‘Iam not a home influence.’ 

‘No, but if this girl associates you with her early life during 
the time she lived here—which she regarded as her home— 
then you are a home influence for her. Hasn’t Edward 
talked to you about all these sort of things’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I dare say he will.’ 

“Does Edward know that this is the girl who was here as 
an evacuee during the war?’ 

“Of course. He knows all about her.’ 

‘But Venctia had no idea who she was.’ 

‘Naturally not. People don’t exist for Venetia as people 
but only as a means of gratifying her shifting desires, of one 
sort or another. Harry hasn’t observed this yet—he observes 
nothing. That’s why he gets on my nerves—but you have 
noticed that Venetia lacks the capacity to give, or even to 
take, affection, haven't you?’ 

‘Certainly I have, but since you also seem to be so well 
aware of it why do you still want Venetia? Of what use is 
she to you?’ 

‘Venetia is of no use to me,’ Chichory said. ‘And I do still 
want her.’ 

‘Then I do not understand you, William.’ 
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‘That is because you do not understand the adult 
world.’ 

‘All the same I am no longer wholly adolescent now that 
I have seen that the adult world is not wholly adult.’ 

Harry came back smiling. ‘It was the Rosetree family,’ 
he said. ‘They have asked me to go over to their place this 
afternoon. It is very kind of you, Bill.’ 

“What is kind of me?’ Chichory asked. 

‘Oh well, they let me know that you'd taken the trouble 
to put in a good word for me with the new editor of the 
Argus—Nicol Hart—I suppose you know the guy?’ 

‘Of course I know old Nicol. I heard he was taking 
over the editorship of the Argus so I rang him this morning 
at his place. I expect the paper will look up a bit when he 
gets there. I knew him when he was editor of the Daily 
Gazette.’ 

‘The Daily Gazette,’ Harry frowned. ‘Isn’t it rather odd 
that he should become editor of a provincial paper like the 
Silchester Argus after the Daily Gazette.’ 

“Not odd at all,’ Chichory answered. ‘Poor old Nicol’s 
health isn’t good. He drinks too much.’ Chichory got up 
from the table and carrying his tumbler in his hand 
he walked, rather unsteadily, towards the sideboard 
again. 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM before supper on that last Sunday 
evening, they all appeared so calm and conventional that 
Pascale believed a stranger to the Old Vicarage would have 
supposed them to be an ordinary family party in a household 
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where nothing unusual had happened recently, or was likely 
to happen in the near future. 

Venetia said that she hoped no one would mind a cold 
supper as she and Edward always had cold supper on Sundays, 
because it gave the servants a rest. ‘We wait on ourselves,’ 
she said. 

Harry had returned from Silchester, confident in the 
certain knowledge that he was to be given a month’s trial, 
as a junior reporter, on the Silchester Argus. At supper- 
time he moved about the dining-room waiting on the 
others. 

Edward was home again and when he said that he was 
pleased with the camping site and with all the arrange- 
ments he had made for the children’s holiday there, Venetia 
congratulated him on his work, smiling at him down the long 
table. 

Chichory was already drinking heavily but the drink had 
not yet begun to affect him very deeply. 

‘I am glad you've got the job you wanted,’ Edward 
told Harry. ‘Nice of Roddy Rosetree to take so much 
trouble.’ 

“Yes, it was indeed,’ Harry answered. ‘I owe it all to 
Venetia really, though it was Bill who got the whole thing 
finalized.’ Without noticing Edward’s slight shudder at the 
use of the word ‘finalized’ Harry went on: ‘Yeah, it was Bill 
who recommended me to the new editor they’ve got taking 
over the Argus.’ 

‘Thoughtful of you, Bill.’ Edward directed one of his slow 
smiles at Chichory. ‘Where will you stay when you're 
working on the Argus, Harry 2’ 

Before Harry had time to answer, Venetia asked : ‘I wonder 
if we could find room for him here?’ 

‘Delighted,’ Edward answered. ‘And when Terry comes 
home on leave, his cousin will be company for him.’ 
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‘It is extraordinary to think of Terry as a soldier,’ Chichory 
said. 

‘Absurd, isn’t it?” Venetia remarked. ‘And it seems still 
more extraordinary to see Terry as he is now. You know he 
is taller than Harry, but not quite so broad-shouldered.’ 

Pascale thought that Venetia could be trusted to observe 
how a man was built, even when it was only Cousin Harry, 
the childhood friend of her own children. 

“Would you say Terry is taller than Harry?’ Venetia 
turned to Pascale. ‘Harry looks taller sometimes but I think 
that is because Terry has always tended to stoop.’ 

Pascale, not wishing to share the mood of the other people 
in the dining-room, had preserved a sulky silence and she 
resented Venetia trying to make her abandon it. ‘How can 
I tell how tall Terry is now? I have not seen him since we all 
grew up.’ 

‘No, of course not, I’d forgotten that,’ Venetia said. And 
after this Pascale was left alone in her scowling mood of 
isolation, until supper was over and they all moved back into 
the living-room. 

Edward said that he had some files in his car outside 
and that he would have to go through them later on in the 
evening. ‘There is always so much clerical work concerning 
the Scantlebury School affairs.’ 

‘I know,’ Venetia said. ‘You should be like those people 
who tell everyone “Iam too conscientious, that’s my trouble’, 
but in your case, Edward, it really is true. I think you are 
much too conscientious.’ 

‘Oh well, it’s what I want to do and so I am doing it by 
choice.’ 

Venetia said that she would come out with Edward to help 
him bring the files in and Harry, eager to please, offered to 
carry the files if Edward would tell him where he wanted 
them taken. 
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“That’s very kind of you, Harry.’ 

When Edward said he had also brought some plants back 
from the distant camping site, Venetia told him that she would 
like to go with him into the garden to see where he had 
decided to replant them. Harry hurried to get Venetia’s coat 
for her and in a little while they went out leaving Pascale 
alone with Chichory in the living-room. 

Pascale thought that beneath all this sweetness and light 
there lay the bitter shadows of treachery and corruption, for 
now she remembered again Chichory’s kindly concern, that 
afternoon, when he had advised her to rest in her room until 
supper-time. He had taken a great deal of trouble to see that 
Harry had set off in good time for his appointment with Sir 
Roderick Rosetree in Silchester. The servants had the after- 
noon off because it was Sunday and Pascale believed that 
Chichory had been certain that he would be able to console 
Venetia for the loss of the Southpaw while there was no one 
about in the house and grounds. 

Whatever the relationship of Chichory and Venetia during 
the earlier hours of the day, it was not now one of love for 
with all the cordial conversation in the living-room before 
supper, Pascale had seen a look exchanged between them— 
it seemed as if they gazed at each other with the bald unblink- 
ing stare of satiated animals. But by the time they had reached 
the dining-room convention had taken over and Venetia and 
Chichory were no longer lovers, friends or even enemies, they 
had become no more than a formal hostess and guest. 

Harry came in for a moment. ‘I’ve taken some files up 
to Edward’s writing-room,’ he told them. ‘And now I’m 
going out to bring some more in. Venetia and Edward are 
still walking round the garden together talking about the 
new plants,’ he said and went out again. 

Edward and Venetia did not return. Chichory sat on the 
sofa drinking and soon he began talking about his wife, Alice, 
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and what a wonderful woman Alice was and how sad it was 
that she should have married a worthless character as Chichory 
himself had proved to be. ‘Iam no use to her,’ he said. “She 
deserved better,’ he sighed. ‘But she could not have done 
worse.’ 

‘Isn’t it funny of Edward and Venetia going out into the 
moonlight together to listen to the nightingales?’ Pascale 
hoped this would cause Chichory to change the subject of 
his failure as a husband for some other subject of conversation 
because she did not know if Chichory expected her to con- 
tradict him, to sympathize or only to agree. 

‘There is no moonlight tonight,’ Chichory said, ‘and the 
nightingales do not sing. There are none in this district.’ 

‘I only meant that it seems odd of Venetia and Edward to 
behave like a honeymoon couple now,’ Pascale said. ‘After 
all they have been married to each other for such a long 
time.’ 

“Not odd at all,’ Chichory said. ‘Alice and I are like that 
too.” And he was back again for a long dissertation on his 
dear Alice over the ocean. 

Pascale said: “Harry, who is always hanging around pubs 
these days, tells me that there is a moment, when the night 
and the booze sets in, chosen by the customers to begin 
talking about their wives. At least, or so Harry says, the 
bourgeois boys begin talking about their wives, while the 
proletarian boys start sentimentalizing over their mothers.’ 

‘Quite true,’ Chichory said, ‘it’s all the same thing and all 
done for the same reasons. Momma-ism, remorse, sense of 
guilt, feelings of inadequacy, and all the rest of it.’ And 
he went straight on with his story. ‘When I married Alice 
she knew, naturally, that as a newspaper man I couldn’t be 
expected to lead a very stable life, but at least dear Alice did 
marry me believing that we should be able to share some 
sort of existence together, and what happened?’ 
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“You were sent abroad, I suppose.’ 

‘Iam quite capable of answering my own questions, thank 
you. I don’t require any assistance from you.’ Chichory 
looked at Pascale with that strange stare he had, both blood- 
shot and stunned, so that she wondered if he was able to see 
her at all. ‘What happened:’ he asked again. And this time 
Pascale did not answer. ‘I let her down all along the line, 
that’s what happened. She thought she could depend on me, 
she might as well have tried to depend on a glass of water.’ 
Chichory clenched his fist and knocked on his forehead like 
a man trying to test an unsound wall. ‘To think that I should 
have fallen in with the one woman I was fated to make 
most unhappy. It is all wrong, it is very wicked and much too 
casual.’ 

Pascale believed that Chichory had gone back to talking 
about Venetia. ‘But it is no more than talk,’ she thought, 
“for only a few hours ago Venetia herself was completely 
overwhelmed by her frustrated love for Sunny Southpaw 
Smith, while Chichory was consumed by his passion for 
Venetia, but since then, it seems, a stroll in the grounds and 
an encounter in the woods has cured them both of their love- 
sick fevers, so Chichory can have no cause to take it all so 
tragically.’ 

But now Chichory was tapping himself on the forehead 
again, clenching his fist so intensely that his knuckles were 
whitened. ‘To think of the misery I have caused.’ Tap, tap 
with the pale knuckles. “What a crime to take a woman 
away from her husband and from comparative security when 
I can give her nothing.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Pascale said. “I don’t suppose she has 
taken it so seriously as all that. I have noticed that my cousin 
Venetia isn’t a very sentimental woman at heart.’ 

‘Venetia? She doesn’t know the meaning of sentiment of 
any kind, not even that sort of “for old times sake”’ sentiment 
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which one expects to find in the heart of the generous 
debauchee.’ 

Because she believed that when Chichory was sober, he 
would almost certainly regret having spoken ill of Venetia 
in her own house, Pascale said: ‘But I do think Venetia is a 
very good hostess, don’t you?’ 

‘Her hospitality is almost unlimited.’ Chichory gave 
Pascale the same stunned stare as if he wondered if he had 
spoken this sentence aloud—then, as if deciding that the words 
had only been in his mind he said: “Oh yes, of course, as 
you say, Venetia is a wonderful hostess and dear old Edward 
a most excellent host. Ialways enjoy staying with them. But, 
what on earth made you suddenly start talking about Venetia 
like that—I wasn’t talking about her.’ 

‘I thought you were.’ 

“No, I was telling you about Alice. My wife Alice. She 
was married to someone else when I met her and I took her 
away from her husband. It was very wrong of me.’ 

“Was he what is called “a good fellow” then?’ Pascale 
asked. 

‘Who?’ 

“Your wife’s first husband.’ 

‘A good fellow? My God, no, he was an awful swine.’ 
Chichory was silent for a few moments, frowning over the 
problems of the past as if it were the first time he had given 
his whole attention to trying to solve them. ‘I don’t know 
what on earth Alice can have been thinking about when she 
matried him. Sorry for him no doubt. Alice tends to be 
sorry for people. He was a drunkard, you know.’ Chichory 
got up from the sofa and walking as unsteadily as a man mov- 
ing down the corridor of a train; he went out into the 
hallway, leaving the door of the living-room open so that 
Pascale heard him slowly mouthing out the message of a cable 
into the telephone: 
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HONEYMISSING BOATMAKE BRITWARDS 
HOURCOUNTING TILL GETTOGETHER STOP 
UNTHOUGHT PAST QUARRELS LOVEBILL 


Then Chichory returned to the living-room walking with 
the same train-corridor gait. He sat down beside Pascale on 
the sofa, again telling her how tiresome it was that these 
small post-office exchanges never seemed to understand the 
language of cable-ese. 

Venetia came in followed by Harry. Within her flower- 
like face Venetia’s eyes shone bright as buttons now. ‘We 
have put all the new plants in already,’ she said. ‘They don’t 
do well if one leaves them too long outside the ground.’ 

“It wouldn’t have hurt them to have waited until the 
morning. In fact it would have been much better for the 
flowers to have stayed in the dark potting-shed all night.’ 
Chichory had harped so long on the subject of his dear 
betrayed Alice, that he now felt disinclined to agree with 
anything that was said to him on any other subject. 

‘Oh well, never mind, we enjoyed the gardening and 
Edward, especially, was pleased with it.’ Venetia went over 
to the gramophone at the far end of the room. Harry fol- 
lowed her. Together they began looking through gramo- 
phone records. 

Chichory did not move from the sofa and now it seemed 
to Pascale that she had spent so many sad hours in his company 
that they shared a sort of despairing comradeship, like two 
deportees travelling through the night together, destined for 
the same camp. 

Chichory was looking down at the chromium-plated 
watch on his left wrist. ‘I regard this watch with some senti- 
mentality,’ he said. ‘In fact it gives me E.T.O. blues to see it. 
I got this watch from an American Warco in Bad Nauheim 
back in 1945.’ He stared quite closely at the face of the 
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watch. ‘You know, Pascale, it has luminous hands. I don’t 
sleep so good on nights, that’s why I like to check up on the 
time; it doesn’t make any difference but I just like to know 
how much more of the goddarned night I’ve got to go 
through.’ 

Pascale noticed that no sooner did Cousin Harry drop 
his American accent than Chichory picked his up again— 
‘on nights’—‘way back’—‘check up’—‘European Theatre 
Operation’—and all the rest of it. Chichory tended to twang 
on the American accent whenever he wanted to stress that 
he was, after all, a man still able to earn a good living in a 
tough world—he did this just as a successful stockbroker 
might put on his grey striped trousers, short black coat and 
Anthony Eden hat, and there he would be, the city slicker all 
ready to catch the morning train on time. Alternatively 
Chichory sometimes switched on the American way of 
speech when, at the other end of the scale, he wished to 
confess to some crime in his sentimental life, and to show 
that, as far as his emotional existence was concerned, he was 
a complete failure. 

“You know they've put a large silver clock in my bedroom 
here.’ Chichory spoke with the voice of grievance. ‘It 
must have been presented to one of the Scantlebury family 
by the tenants, or something of that sort, because this clock’s 
got a lot of signatures engraved in the silver every which- 
way. 

Harry and Venetia, at the other end-of the room, had now 
chosen the first lot of records and arranged them on the turn- 
table of the twelve-record-playing gramophone. 

‘I seldom sleep through a whole night.’ Chichory 
sank his voice down to a deep level, speaking on one note, 
as if, in telling Pascale about his inability to sleep, he 
was giving her some news which was both secret and impor- 
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somewhat priggish manner had not altered at all, it did 
not occur to Chichory that it was about the same for 
Pascale whether he slept through the ticking of the great 
silver clock in his room or whether, on the contrary, he 
lay awake trying to make out the signatures which had been 
dented into it. 

“You see, I drink too much.’ 

“Yes, I have seen that,’ Pascale answered. 

‘And then because I drink too much, I get these black 
moods of despair, so I stay awake sorrowing for my past 
sins.’ And then, as if an icicle had suddenly touched the back 
of Chichory’s neck, he turned his head sharply and, staring 
at Pascale sitting beside him on the sofa, he asked : ‘But what 
about a girl like youz—I don’t suppose your sins keep you 
awake, do they?’ 

‘No,’ Pascale answered. ‘My past sins do not trouble me 
at all, since I see them now as the sins of childhood, and of 
little account. For me it is the future which has a fearsome 
face because from this time on I must live in the adult world. 
And the adults do not seem to improve—sometimes I think 
they are getting steadily worse.’ 

“You cannot sleep through the watches of the night then 
either,’ Chichory said. ‘So you need a watch.’ And snapping 
the American watch off his own wrist he leant over and 
clipped it on to Pascale’s wrist. At this instant Pascale felt 
as if she had been handcuffed to Chichory and would never 
be free from him again. 

At the other end of the room Venetia said to Harry: ‘“Let’s 
dance.’ She pressed the self-starter of the gramophone and 
the brutish music blared forth. 

‘I didn’t close my eyes all last night,’ Chichory told Pas- 
cale. 

‘How can you expect to sleep if you do not close your 
eyes?’ 
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Venetia came dancing past in Harry’s arms, and, when all 
the records were finished, she asked Harry to press the repeat 
button on the gramophone so that the whole cycle could be 
gone through again. 

Edward was back in the living-room, he was standing near 
the sofa and Chichory had been talking up at him for some 
time. ‘It was unforgettable-—and Chichory seemed deter- 
mined that Edward should not forget about the man on 
the bridge—‘so there he was,’ Chichory went on, “between 
the two countries—on the bridge—but he’d lost his papers, 
or perhaps he’d never had the correct papers, so he couldn’t 
turn back to the country of his captivity, nor forward 
to the country of his origin, nor up the river to the country 
of his liberation, nor down the river to the country he had 
been brought through in a crowded cattle truck. The frontier 
guards at either end of the bridge told him the same thing, 
over and over again. ‘No papers, no identity, no birth 
certificate, none of the sworn answers to the sixty-five 
questions on the official questionnaire, no travel permit, no 
order to leave, no permission to stay, no photograph, no 
stamp, no signature—this man was nobody, coming from 
nowhere and with nowhere to go. Now, Edward, isn’t that 
just like human stupidity—even a simpleton knows that it is 
only possible to be certain that smugglers, crooks, spies and 
secret agents will have the correct papers, and in their right 
sequence, because such men as these are always under orders 
to see to that first, even if it means writing the papers out 
themselves, stealing them, or employing expert forgers for 
the job—so the life story of the man on the bridge was worth 
nothing to him—tresistance group, prison camp, escape party, 
concentration camp and liberation. He had lived through 
it all but none of it existed any more because he had no papers 
to prove that he existed himself. The man on the bridge 
was displaced and he was a person but that in itself was not 
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enough to give him the status of ‘‘a Displaced Person”. 
The bridge was built of solid concrete, as a matter of fact, 
but of course people could only cross it on paper—so this 
man had the run back and forth from one end of the bridge 
to the other—and no further—so here was a hero of the 
future and a patriot of the past, but in the present he 
was no more than a tethered animal, on a rather short 
rope. 

Venetia came dancing by with Harry again. As she 
neared the sofa the gramophone music became quieter for 
a few moments, all saxophones stopped, and there was 
only the sound of negroes’ feet moving fast to the rhythm 
of a muffied drum. ‘This job on the Silchester Argus,’ 
Harry was telling Venetia, “well, of course, I’m not even 
a cub reporter yet, because they've got a cub reporter, 
and I’m acting as a sort of understudy to him, but one day 
I hope to become an ace journalist like Bill Chichory. 
It’s all thanks to you—and of course to Chichory too; 
with this job now I feel as if I’m just about to cross over 
a bridge into a new country.’ The saxophones came into 
the music again and all the drums. Venetia and Harry 
were dancing away towards the gramophone end of the 
room. 

“Walking over a bridge into a new country,’ Chichory 
repeated. “You know, Edward, it’s quite a coincidence, 
young Harry saying that, because I was just thinking about 
the man I saw when I was a Warco in the E.T.O.—he was 
on a bridge you know between two countries and the poor 
old guy—he was younger than me as a matter of fact— 
hadn’t got the papers to take him into either country.’ And 
Chichory told Edward all about the man on the bridge again, 
ending with the words, ‘For all I know he’s still on that god- 
darned bridge now.’ Then Chichory gave a long deep sigh. 
‘Ah, the bridge is like Life—you could say the bridge is Life 
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and we are all like that man, displaced and having difficulty 
in proving we are persons.’ 

‘I think it an over-simplification to say that the bridge is 
like Life,’ Edward remarked. ‘Although I suppose there may 
be points in some people’s lives which might resemble that 
particular bridge. Personally I do not think we are like the 
man on the bridge but if we are, I suppose we must make the 
best of it.’ 

With the drunkard’s curious immunity to the moods of 
others, Chichory said: ‘Make the best of it—ah, Edward, 
you ve got something there. Why do you suppose I drink so 
much?’ Without giving Edward time to answer Chichory 
went on: ‘To make the best of myself, that’s why I do it. 
You understand that I consider it my duty to make the best 
of myself for the sake of other people. I’m not good com- 
pany at all when I’m sober. I know that, Edward, I’m 
morose when I’m sober. I feel lost as if I didn’t belong any- 
where—like the man on the bridge I was telling you 
about.’ When he had spoken about the man on the bridge 
before tears had come into Chichory’s eyes but now he said, 
in the most nonchalant way possible, ‘Of course the man on 
the bridge would be quite all right you know, eventually— 
he could get home a year or so later when that U.S.F.E.T. 
directive came in.’ 

‘But supposing he didn’t know what an U.S.F.E.T. 
directive was,’ Edward said. 

‘Oh, anybody would know that.’ 

‘It’s a United States Forces European Theatre Directive,’ 
Pascale said. ‘Harry told me.’ 

“Thanks very much,’ Edward said. ‘A useful thing to know 
if you happen to be marooned on a bridge between two 
countries and don’t mind waiting a year or so.’ 

But Chichory, who had been so obsessed by the story of a 
man almost crushed out of existence by the weight of an 
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emergency bureaucracy, was now only interested in the 
symbolism of the Bridge, as it affected his own mood. And 
when Edward said that he would have to go up to his writing- 
room and put in several hours’ work on his files, to get them 
ready for a committee meeting at Scantlebury School in the 
morning, Chichory said: 

‘Ah, your papers, Edward—you mustn’t lose them. If 
one loses one’s papers, one loses oneself and then you're left 
on the bridge between the two territories. Yes, that’s it. 
A bridge we’ve all got to get across, and we can get across it 
if we are able to produce the necessary credentials—and it’s 
quite right that it should be so, although we don’t know 
what the correct credentials are, nor do we know what is 
on the other side of the bridge. I don’t know, and you don’t 
know.’ Chichory himself did not know, at this moment, 
that Edward had gone out of the room. ‘And some people 
don’t even know that they don’t know,’ Chichory finished. 

Chichory began drinking again, this time it was whisky 
and water, a little water, and then a gulp, and then the 
filling of the glass with the whisky again and then another 
gulp and some more whisky. By now with the last lot of 
whisky poured into the tumbler the drink was almost undi- 
luted by any weakening water. But Chichory took the 
trouble to comment on this. ‘It doesn’t matter drinking 
whisky,’ he said, ‘so long as you make sure to put plenty 
of water with it.’ He stared straight ahead at nothing in 
particular for a few moments and then he said: “We could 
have had a daughter, Alice and me—she would be a third of 
Deirdre’s age by now.’ 

“You mean she would be six and a half years old,’ Pascale 
said. 

‘Yah, that’s right, just six and a half. We could have had 
a daughter, just that age.’ 

‘Then you have no children.’ 
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“Yes, we have too.’ 

“You have two children.’ 

‘No. I mean we have too—we have also, if you like—one 
child, a boy. He’s five years old now. Poor little fellow, 
he was the image of me.’ 

Pascale, looking at Chichory’s lined and haggard face, 
wondered how that could be, then she remembered that 
some children were said to look very old at their birth. 

‘My little son’s getting more like Alice, though.’ Chichory 
took his white handkerchief out of his breast pocket. 
Pascale was afraid that he might begin to cry. She thought 
that at least some of the alcohol would be able to come out 
through his eyes, but the scene of the weeping war corres- 
pondent would be painful to watch; Pascale looked away, 
then she looked back again as she heard Chichory coughing. 
His handkerchief was up to his lips and he was retch- 
ing into it. Chichory got up from the sofa. He said ‘Time to 
go’ and walked unsteadily from the room. 

Venetia, still dancing with Harry, did not notice his 
departure. Harry was looking at Venetia and talking to 
her as they danced and when Venetia spoke to Harry he 
listened to her with such intense concentration that he was 
no longer aware of anything that was happening in another 
part of the room. With each new group of records, 
Harry and Venetia had put the gramophone on more loudly 
and they did not hear the crash which followed Chichory’s 
departure. 

Pascale went out. In her anxiety she found that she was 
talking to herself, quite loudly: “Chichory is a heavy man,’ 
she was saying to herself. “If he has fallen down the stairs, 
he may be dead.’ At first Pascale could not find Chichory’s 
body. She walked on up the stairs. Again she was talking 
to herself. ‘He may be very badly injured.’ Then at the 
top of the stairs she saw him lying outside his bedroom door. 
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He did not appear to be moving but, when she got nearer 
to him, she saw that he was breathing, and breathing so 
heavily, that she was reminded of the wax model of the 
Queen of Sheba with the elaborate machinery in her wax 
corsage, which she had once seen at a fair. 

Now that Pascale knew that Chichory was neither dead 
nor injured, her contempt for him returned and she thought 
it was hardly worth his having taken the trouble to get to the 
top of the stairs at all, if he was only fit to fall down on the 
mat outside his room when he arrived. 

Pascale could not wake Chichory nor could she lift him; 
she could not open the door of his bedroom because the 
supine body of Chichory, himself, was in the way. She 
dragged him back by his feet. Then she took off one of his 
shoes and used it to prop the door open, then she dragged 
him forward again by his feet and on into the room. She took 
his other shoe off and she put a pillow under his head. His 
eyes were still shut although he was smiling like a shark. 

On the chimney-piece the big silver clock with the sig- 

natures indented on it, continued its heavy ticking, and, out 
of time with the clock, Chichory continued his heavy breath- 
ing. 
Pascale saw that Chichory’s feet were now too near the 
inside of the door for her to be able to get out again with 
ease. She dragged him by his heels towards the centre of the 
room. 

When she was putting the pillow back under his head, 
he suddenly seized her hand and said: ‘Alice, can you ever 
forgive me?’ 

‘Certainly,’ she answered, but he was still holding her 
arm. Then he opened his eyes and stared at her. Pascale 
had hoped that Chichory would be saved the humiliation 
of having to know that she had seen him in drunken uncon- 
sciousness, but because he still held her arm, she could not 
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leave him. Looking straight at her he said: ‘Alice, the raid 
will soon be over, you need not be afraid while you are with 
me. You can rely on me.’ 

Pascale wondered how it was possible for a man to stare 
so directly at a woman without recognizing her, and in this 
case even mistaking her for someone else. Chichory dragged 
his left arm from its place on the floor and lifted it to join 
the other so that he now held Pascale’s right hand with 
both his own hands. He was waiting for her to speak but she 
was silent because she felt certain that he would recognize 
her voice and knowing that it was not his wife, Alice, 
sitting so unwillingly beside him on the floor, he might feel 
cheated of his mood of remorse or become violent, or even 
want to make an attempt to return to the living-room 
downstairs. 

‘Alice,’ he said, ‘I hardly dare ask you, once again, to 
forgive me.’ 

‘All right, I forgive you.’ The sentence sounded out on a 
childish treble which Pascale had not intended, and she could 
hear that in her own tone of voice there had been no note 
which suggested anything of the drama of forgiveness weighted 
with all the black memories of the past. ‘Go to sleep,’ she 
said. 

‘I will, my dear Alice.’ Instantly Chichory released Pas- 
cale’s hand and closed his eyes. 

When she reached the door, Pascale looked back at 
Chichory, lying powerless on the floor, like a whale washed 
up on the seashore. His head sank slowly down into the 
pillow so that soon it was not possible to see his face at all. 
His shoes were lying near the grate and his socks were 
wrinkled round his ankles. The great silver clock stood on 
the chimney-piece with its engraved signatures and its per- 
sistent ticking. 

Pascale went out, shutting the door behind her. 
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The gramophone music was now louder than it had ever 
been and as Pascale walked across to her own room, she could 
hear the sounds of Venetia and Harry laughing in the living- 
room. The floor seemed to be shaking and it must have been 
this rhythm which made Chichory believe that he was back 
in some bombardment, or perhaps he had wished to be in 
some battle scene of the past when he had shown courage 
and competence. 

Pascale was sure that Harry had rolled back the carpet 
downstairs and that now he was teaching Venetia how to 
jive. 

There had been no sign of Edward since he had left the 
living-room. No doubt his writing-room, which was on 
the floor above, had been made soundproof and Edward, 
himself, was now wholly absorbed in his clerical work on 
the cases of the delinquent and maladjusted children, who 
came under his care at Scantlebury School. 
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THE NEXT MORNING Pascale walked up to Scantlebury 
Park. She told the school porter that she had come to see 
Miss Gloria de la Touche and the porter took her at once to 
the school warden, Miss Chadwyck-Impney. Then Miss 
Chadwyck-Impney and Pascale began the long walk to the 
school sanatorium. 

‘Is she ill2’ Pascale asked. 

‘Oh, no, Gloria is not ill at all.” Miss Chadwyck-Impney 
was a thin woman with a parrot-like face, she wore a grey 
flannel coat and skirt, her striped blue-and-white blouse was 
both well washed and well pressed, her hair was so neat that 
it seemed to fit her head like an iron-grey cap and she walked 
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with an optimistic springing step as if she believed that 
everything was for the best; but Pascale, walking beside Miss 
Chadwyck-Impney, felt that she, herself, must be giving an 
impression of great clumsiness because of the sound the heels 
of her shoes made whenever they hit the stone edge of the 
floor outside the cork-lined carpets. Pascale had noticed also 
that wherever Miss Chadwyck-Impney walked her steps 
were noiseless because she was wearing rubber-soled 
shoes. 

‘No,’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney repeated. “No, Gloria is 
not in the San, because she is ill, it is simply that Gloria is, 
quite naturally, a little upset and it is better for her to be 
alone. She has to come up before the Juvenile Court this 
week.’ 

‘For running away, I suppose?’ 

‘No, not for running away, but for breaking her probation 
not to run away.’ 

Already Pascale felt sure that Miss Chadwyck-Impney 
would contradict, or at least correct her, whatever she said, 
so she was glad that the girl’s adopted name of Gloria was 
already established. 

“Will that mean that Gloria will have to be sent away 
from here?’ Pascale asked. 

‘I am afraid it will. We shall do our best for her, but it 
will be the second time that she has broken her probation.’ 
As if aware of Pascale’s earlier thoughts, Miss Chadwyck- 
Impney added, ‘We do not mind girls using the names they 
have chosen for themselves. We believe in fact that it may 
be more damaging to destroy a girl’s fantasy life than it would 
be to insist on the more obvious sort of accuracy—I mean 
when the girl’s fantasy is manifested, as it so often is, by a 
quite innocent choice of a flowery name.’ 

Encouraged by the warden’s sudden and unexpected 
smile, Pascale said: “But then in conspiring to call someone 
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by a name which we know is not their real name, we might 
feel we were being forced into leading an unwanted. fantasy 
life ourselves.’ 2 

‘In that case,’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney said, ‘it would be a 
conspiracy which would do us no great harm.’ The smile 
had gone from the warden’s face and Pascale was now very 
much aware of being in an institution. She walked with the 
school warden down long passages, cream-coloured paint on 
the walls and uncompromising brown carpets on the floor. 
They passed innumerable lockers, cloakrooms and. notice- 
boards, but it was Miss Chadwyck-Impney’s manner which, 
most of all, gave Pascale the sense of the enclosed life. It was 
not the rules written up in clear print which troubled Pascale 
so much as the hidden unwritten rules which were hinted 
at in the smell of soap and the school warden’s confident 
manner, as she moved along with her spring-heeled-Jill gait, 
showing no signs of fatigue although by now they had 
reached the top of the second flight of stone stairs. 

‘Scantlebury Park is not an ideal house for conversion,’ 
Miss Chadwyck-Impney remarked in her bright informa- 
tive voice. ‘A school for maladjusted children should have 
more bathrooms, smaller rooms and at least one lift.’ For 
the second time Miss Chadwyck-Impney allowed a brief 
smile to lighten her severe bird-like features. “But one 
cannot have everything in life.’ 

‘No,’ Pascale answered politely. “Indeed one cannot.’ 

The school warden stopped outside a door marked ‘Sana- 
torium’. She turned to Pascale. ‘You can stay just twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time I will come back here to 
fetch you.’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney spoke in a voice of 
authority, which she instantly abandoned when she knocked 
on the door and opened it a little way, as she said: “Gloria 
dear, here is your visitor.’ 

Inside the room, four empty beds, regimented in neatness, 
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each with a dark blue blanket monogrammed in one corner 
‘S.P.S.’, a table, some chairs, a locker beside each bed and 
some strips of brown hair-cord carpet, which were used as 
mats beside the beds. There were some small wooden dres- 
sing-tables and one window, looking out down the drive. 
No bars on the window now, so that it took Pascale a moment 
or two to realize that she was back in Dierdre’s old night 
nursery. But there was also a fifth bed, nearer the window 
and out of line with the others. The girl was sitting on it now, 
not reading, although there were books and magazines on 
the centre table, not knitting or writing, neither singing nor 
humming, only staring into space. 

Pascale wondered if it was because the room had the air 
of a waiting-room that the girl felt that she must wait in it, 
and clearly, for her, waiting meant only waiting and doing 
nothing else. 

“Hallo, Tilly.’ As soon as Pascale had spoken she became 
self-conscious, afraid that Miss Chadwyck-Impney would 
come back, open the door again and, putting her parrot face 
inside, reprove Pascale for disturbing the girl’s fantasy life 
through the use of her real name. But the warden would 
be well out of earshot by now, although naturally she could 
not be heard going away, with her soft-soled shoes. 

“Hallo, Pascale,’ Tilly said. ‘I am glad you came along. 
I was going crackers here with nothing to do. I volunteered 
to work in the kitchens but they wouldn’t have it. Said 
it would be quite out of order for me to do the kitchen 
work.’ 

Pascale saw now that the mat by Tilly’s bed had already 
become slightly worn where she had been kicking her heels 
on it. 

“When did you first recognize me?’ Tilly asked. 

“Well, of course, even that first night, in the café bar at 
Silchester Stadium, I knew I'd seen you somewhere before,’ 
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Pascale said. ‘But it was just after you came into the Old 
Vicarage that I was absolutely certain it was you—when you 
said you wanted a wash and brush up.’ 

‘I suppose that was because I was always so clean.’ 

“No, because you walked towards the wrong room.’ 

“Yes, that’s right, I did, didn’t I? But there used to be a 
wash-basin there—and the telephone too.’ 

‘It’s all been changed,’ Pascale said. ‘It’s the gun-room 
now. 

‘I don’t see what people like that need with guns,’ Tilly 
said. “They only use them against defenceless animals.’ 

‘Is it any worse than using them against defenceless 
people’ 

‘I haven’t shot no one,’ Tilly said. ‘But even if I had, it 
would be different for me. People are my enemies.’ She 
kicked savagely at the mat by her bed. ‘I want them to be 
my enemies.’ 

“Then if you want people to be your enemies, and they are, 
I do not see what you have to complain about.’ 

“Who said I was complaining 2’ 

‘No one. But if you are not I have mistaken the note in 
your voice.’ 

“You'd complain if you had to come up before the Juvenile 
Coutt.’ 

‘Very likely I should.’ 

‘All the same it was nice of you to turn up here to see me— 
lots of people wouldn’t have troubled to do that,’ Tilly said. 
‘Though, mind you, it’s not so long ago since I didn’t want 
to see you, and that was why I was so mad when that bloke 
brought me right up to the door of the Old Vicarage. I 
didn’t fancy the place, seeing as it was associated with my 
past, and when you came out I thought to myself “this is 
the blinking limit, this is.’’ You see, Pascale, I had a lot 
of kindness when I was down here as a kid and that’s the one 
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thing I can’t take—kindness. Funny, isn’t ite’ Tilly giggled 
as if this seemed to her to be genuinely funny. “There’s one 
thing I can take, though.’ 

“What's that?’ 

‘Things which belong to other people—but which they 
shouldn’t have had in the first place.’ 

‘How can you judge what people should or should not 
have?’ 

‘Oh well,’ Tilly said, ‘I’m not such a fool as I look.’ 

‘I don’t think you look a fool.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘But I think you talk like one.’ 

‘Ho, so you haven’t changed much, have you? Quite 
your old self, aren’t you?’ 

‘I have no choice to be other than myself since there is no 
other self that I can be.’ 

‘The same goes for me too. That’s why I took all your 
cousin Venetia’s jewellery.’ 

“You took Venetia’s jewellery,’ Pascale repeated. “But 
Tilly, are you sure?’ 

“Course I’m sure. I know what I’m doing, don’t I?’ 

‘Evidently not.’ 

‘Oh yes, I do. It was when I went up to her ladyship’s 
room to wash and brush up. I made use of her make-up 
and then her lipstick—it was called “Pink Champagne’’.’ 
This time Tilly laughed out loud. ‘Pink Champagne on my 
lips—then I plastered myself in that Frenchy perfume her 
ladyship’s got up there in a fancy bottle, then I opened the 
drawer and there they were—diamond rings, brooches, ear- 
rings and all. I shut the drawer again quick and it was when 
I was looking at myself in the mirror on her dressing-table 
that I got the idea, so I opened the drawer again and took 
some of the stuff out. I’d still got my institution knickers on, 
very roomy they are and rather thick material—so I made a 
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sort of parcel of the jewellery and pinned them into the 
knickers—see.’ 

‘But Tilly, where is the jewellery now? 

‘T couldn’t tell you.’ 

“But you must be able to tell me.’ 

“No, I couldn’t, Mr. Edward took it off me. It was when 
he was driving me back here in his car—I don’t know how 
he guessed I'd got it on me—almost makes you believe in 
psychology, don’t it:—except that nothing could make me 
believe in that because we get such a basinful of it here. But 
that was why I wanted to see you, Pascale, to tell you about 
the jewellery and to explain why I done it. I’m not a thief, 
not really, I’ve never taken anything from any of them here, 
but it was when I was looking in her ladyship’s mirror up 
there in her room that it came to me. 

“You're not saying that the jewellery just came to you, are 
you? 

“Of course I’m not. I took that, like I told you. When I 
was making up my face and looking there in that mirror I 
thought to myself, ‘“‘She’s like me and I’m like her, there’s 
not a pin to choose between us, except for one or two of what 
you might call details. I mean our circs. are a bit different. 
Lady Scantlebury looks settled, but she isn’t—not really she 
isn’t—she’s more of a mess than me—but she doesn’t know it 
and she doesn’t have to suffer for it either—that’s the main 
difference between us.””’ Tilly looked down at her institu- 
tion overall. ‘I suppose you might say that it was quite a 
big difference—anyhow, I took her jewellery—’course I 
didn’t want it, diamond bracelets and ruby clips and ear- 
rings are no use to me here.’ Tilly giggled again. ‘They don’t 
go with overalls and working-parties and sewing-classes. 
It was just that I saw that this Venetia woman was like 
me.’ : 

‘I dare say we are all rather alike,’ Pascale said. 
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‘No, you’re wrong there,’ Tilly told her. ‘You're not like 
me and Harry isn’t like me either, nor is that drunken journal- 
ist they’ve got staying up at the Old Vicarage, but her 
ladyship is like me—of course this jewellery lark will get me 
into serious trouble; when it comes up at the court I shan’t 
stand a chance. Your cousin will give evidence against 
me, and that’s why I wanted you to understand about it 
before you got the news in what you might call an official 
way.’ 

‘I don’t think my cousin will give evidence against you 
in court,’ Pascale said. 

“Ho, I can see you're pretty innocent about the world 
—and you don’t even know what your own cousin’s like— 
I know more about her than you do, for all the months that 
you used to spend with her here when you were a kid, and 
this place was her own private home.’ 

‘But you see my cousin has no idea that you took her 
jewellery.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

“She doesn’t know it now, and she never will.’ 

“Why not?’ 

“Because Edward managed to get the jewellery back in the 
drawer in her bedroom before she had time to notice the 
loss.’ 

“How can you tell that2’ Tilly said. 

‘Mainly by putting two and two together. I know that 
Edward went into her room quite early the next morning 
while she was still asleep and by the time she woke up the 
jewellery was back again.’ 

“Well I never,’ Tilly said. ‘What a narrow squeak for me. 
I really should have been for it this time, because I haven’t 
got any extenuating circumstances to help me. That’s what 
you want nowadays if you're going to get by the Law 
—extenuating circs.—and I haven’t got them. Old Chad- 
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wyck-Impney thinks I’ve got them, but I haven’t. She 
thinks I’m a good girl who’s come from a bad home but old 
Chad’s dead wrong there, because I’m a bad girl who’s come 
froma good home. Chad talks alot about how I could become 
a good citizen and all that, but of course I couldn’t. She 
thinks that I want a husband and a home of my own and kids, 
just like any other girl and so I do—at times—but I know 
I’m not going to get them, so what’s the use. Of course old 
Chad is trained to this job but Mr. Edward, who’s only 
voluntary, has got far more idea of what a girl of my sort 
is like than Chad has, for all her book learning and lectures 
and that. But even Mr. Edward is dead nuts on everyone 
being given a chance to make good.’ Tilly laughed in a kindly 
way as if she could afford to be indulgent of this childish 
weakness. 

‘Do you think him wrong then:’ Pascale asked. 

‘No, not wrong, it’s just that in my case he’s fighting a 
losing battle. I’ve had plenty of chances, but I can’t take them. 
I’ve got to realize it myself, see. I’m destructive, that’s what 
it is, destructive. But it was good of Mr. Edward to get 
me out of that jewellery caper—still, I should like to think 
that Lady Scantlebury knew that I had taken her jewel- 
lery.’ 

ae worth it,’ Pascale said. ‘It wouldn’t have hurt her 
as much as it would you. You admit that it would have 
gone very badly with you at the court—I mean if Edward 
hadn’t put the jewellery back before anyone could find 
out.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know that now,’ Tilly said, “but I didn’t think 
about it at the time; if I had, I don’t suppose I should have 
done it. I’m not that brave. They’re always telling us 
about what they call “‘the consequences of our actions”’ 
here. But I can’t be bothered with all that. I have to do 
just the best I can at the time, or as I suppose you'd say in 
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this case, the worst. I have to do what I feel like at the 
moment; otherwise, it seems to me there’s nothing happen- 
ing and I feel like I’m dying—it’s more than that really, I 
feel like I’m dead already. It may seem strange to you but 
I can’t think about the future—I dare say it’s because I know 
I haven’t got one. I have uncontrollable impulses, or at least 
that’s what they call them—we’re all supposed to have uncon- 
trollable impulses here.’ As Tilly talked her spirits seemed to 
be rising while Pascale’s were slowly sinking. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ Pascale asked. 

“Yes, there is, have you got any fags on you?’ 

“You can have those left in my case, there are only three 
or four—is that any good?’ 

‘Thanks, better than nothing.’ Tilly lit a cigarette and 
blew the smoke slowly out of her mouth. She tapped her 
cheek and then pointed at the ring of smoke. ‘You can 
make a wish when you look at a smoke-ring,’ she said, and 
added : ‘I suppose you know we are not allowed to smoke up 
here.’ 

‘I guessed that might be so,’ Pascale answered. 

‘I can hide the cigs you’ve given me but when old Chad 
comes back you'd better take the one I’ve just lit and pretend 
to be smoking it yourself. I don’t suppose she’ll say nothing 
to you.’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Don’t you ever feel desperate for a cigarette your- 
self 2’ 

“No, not desperate because I know I shall be able to get 
some later on.’ 

‘But that means waiting, and waiting doesn’t suit me, 
though I dare say I don’t deserve nothing better than just 
waiting, and the Juvenile Court and the Approved School, 
and more waiting. Anyhow I’m not going to get anything 
else; but Lady Scantlebury now, she does get something else. 
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She gets a home of her own and a husband and clever 
children and a privileged situation and capital and income and 
all that jewellery which she’s done nothing to earn, and hasn’t 
even had the guts to steal. All the time she was there in that 
room, which used to be Miss Armstrong’s drawing-room, 
she was staring at me with her nosy eyes and talking to me 
with her small white teeth smiling and I was thinking to 
myself “Well, here goes her ladyship, taking an interest in 
my life and so I’ve taken an interest in her jewellery. She’s 
got some stories of low life out of me, so I’ve got her high- 
life jewellery in my institution knickers at this very moment 
and I can’t say fairer than that.” But, Pascale, it’s a shame that 
she won't never know about it now, because me taking her 
jewellery would take some of the patronage out of her lady- 
ship.’ 

‘I don’t think Venetia is particularly patronizing,’ Pascale 
said. “As a matter of fact I think she has quite good man- 
ners. 

“Of course she’s got good manners, but good manners are 
just another thing she’s got that she’s not entitled to—she 
doesn’t deserve to have good manners because she hasn’t 
earned them and how can she earn them when she has no 
heart.’ 

‘If you think she has no heart, you should pity her,’ Pas- 
cale said. 

‘I don’t see why I should—if I don’t pity myself,’ Tilly 
got up and walked over to the window. ‘It’s pretty here 
this time of the year,’ she said. ‘I was in the sewing-class but 
last week I volunteered for the bean-hoeing work.’ 

‘Do you like that’ 

‘Bean-hoeing: No.’ Tilly shook her head. ‘I don’t like 
the bean-hoeing but the farmer was short-handed and he’d 
taken on some gipstes—I wanted to meet some of them dark- 
skinned fellers but it was a proper swiz the way it turned out, 
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because when we got up to the big field where they had been 
the gipsies had moved off somewhere else. But who do you 
think I saw?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Jack. He came up with a message for the farmer. It 
was in the evening and Jack was riding an old farm horse; 
slow and contented they looked, the two of them. Jack was 
sitting with his legs sideways as if he was in an arm-chair.’ 

‘Did you talk to him?’ 

‘No. I kept my head down so that he shouldn’t see me, 
though I don’t suppose he’d have recognized me now.’ 

‘Oh, I think he would and he would have liked to see you 
again, Tilly.’ 

“No, he wouldn’t, not Jack. And anyhow, I don’t want 
to see Jack again, he’s different to me. A lot different. He 
always was. It didn’t matter to Jack not having a home, 
because he could always find a home, wherever he was, and 
I can’t find one even when it’s given to me. It’s like I told 
you, Pascale, I’ve got to have something happening all the 
time. There was some that felt like that about the air raids 
in London—after the siren sounded and the guns went up 
and the houses began coming down, you felt like you 
were in the centre of something and as soon as the “All 
Clear’’ went, it was just the opposite, you felt you were on 
the outside again—proper lonely. I went back to London 
once to see my Mum, there hadn’t been no air raids for quite 
a while but one started when I was there.and the next morning 
my Mum brought me straight back to Miss Armstrong—my 
Mum wouldn’t keep me with her for the week-end, like she’d 
aimed to do, because she wanted me to be safe, and the 
very next night after I'd come down here I heard there’d 
been another raid much worse than the first. I was fed up 
at missing it, I can tell you. You don’t believe me, do 
you?’ 
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‘I do believe you, Tilly, but I don’t quite understand 

ou. 

‘Lady Scantlebury would understand me. She’s just like 
me herself.’ 

“That’s quite possible.’ 

‘Possible. It’s a certainty. Sweet on Sunny Southpaw 
Smith, isn’t she 2’ 

“She seemed to like him.’ 

“Well, she won't get far with him. Poor old man Smith’s 
crackers. Still, he’s not that crackers, he wouldn’t be such 
a fool as to let hisself get mixed up with the Scantlebury 
dame, for all the battering he’s had in the boxing-ring which, 
I must say, has made him so as he doesn’t know where he is 
half the time.’ 

“How can that be’ Pascale asked. ‘Either he’s mad and 
doesn’t know what he’s doing, or else he isn’t mad and has 
a clear idea of what he is about.’ 

‘Clear idea,’ Tilly repeated. “I don’t think Sunny Smith’s 
got any clear ideas. He’s on and off his rocker, mostly off 
—but on or off he always keeps one eye—sort of round the 
corner—on his own interests, and he wouldn’t get into any 
trouble with your la-di-da cousin Venetia for all the tea in 
China.’ 

‘Poor old Sunny Southpaw. I think he’s rather sad.’ 

‘Sad, is hez—I don’t know—I’ve got troubles of my 
own——’ Tilly was still staring out of the window. ‘I’ve 
been thinking about the first time I came here,’ she said. 

“When was that 2’ 

‘Don’t you remember? You brought me up from the Old 
Vicarage with me riding Trousers and you walking beside us 
with the leading rein. It took quite a long time. Old 
Trousers didn’t hurry hisself, did he’ 

‘No, he never did if he didn’t want to. I think Trousers 
was the laziest pony I’ve ever seen.’ 
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‘It was funny because he must have thought he was going 
back to his stable but he took his time just the same, and then 
when we was on our way to the Old Vicarage again, natur- 
ally he went more slowly still. I was trying to follow the 
route from this window here, but of course I can’t see the 
whole way from where we are now. Down by the river we 
went and we stopped there and you picked me up off the 
pony so as we could rest by the river-bank; you put the 
stirrups through old Trousers’ reins—you often used to do that 
—and he didn’t go far away—just waited near us eating grass. 
You brought a bag of sweets with you, “Super Creemy 
Goodies” they were called. Funny, isn’t it, how you remem- 
ber things like that when there’s such a lot that you do for- 
get—and then when we reached the Old Vicarage again 
we were later than we should have been, but Miss Armstrong 
asked Emily if there was any walnut cake left and Emily 
said there wasn’t—but afterwards in the kitchen she gave us 
a piece just the same. You see I had a good home at Miss 
Armstrong’s and I had a good home at my Mum’s too, and 
after my Mum died my Auntie took me to live with her 
and that was the third good home I had because Auntie 
was ever so kind to me, but I ran away. I got in with some 
Yankees—they know how to give a girla good time, the Yanks 
do.’ Tilly began imitating their voices. ‘Mean to you—I 
wouldn’t be mean to you, Baby—you wouldn’t be kidding, 
would you?’ Tilly turned away from the window. ‘And 
after those Yankees had gone back to the States, I went with 
the lorry-drivers and that sort of thing. And then I landed up 
with my boy Tony—they call him Tear-away Tony—and I 
must say he is a proper tear-away too—he’s no good, you 
know.’ 

“What bad luck for you,’ Pascale said. 

“Bad luck, no, it isn’t bad luck for me. Tony suits me 
but I should be kidding myself if I believed that there’s any 
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good from a tear-away type. Tony’s coming up before the 
Beak now and he’ll be sent down for a stretch. Of course 
I’ve promised to wait for him but I know I shan’t be able to 
—not at my age—I think I'll take up with Ginger next—he’s 
what they call Tony’s lieutenant—but if he’s found someone 
else by the time I’ve come out of the Approved, I shall have 
to find someone else too—but you see, I know Ginger, so it 
will be less trouble.’ 

“But Tilly, isn’t there anything more serious that you could 
do?’ 

‘Now, don’t you start.’ 

“Well, I only meant some sort of life which might make 
you happier.’ 

‘No, not now there isn’t. You don’t want to be like old 
Chad. You'll be on about citizenship and all that kind of caper 
soon. I’m not cut out to be a good citizen of the future— 
how can I be when I can’t seem to think about the future at 
all—nor consequences of my actions—nor curbing my im- 
pulses or any of that. It doesn’t have any meaning for meso it 
stands to reason, that I shouldn’t waste time trying to under- 
stand it. You don’t want to look so sad, dear. I suppose it’s 
seeing your old friend going to the bad that’s upset you.’ 

‘Going to the bad? But I don’t think of it in those terms 
at all, Tilly. I wish people wouldn’t always think I’m so 
ptiggish and prudish and even inhuman.’ 

‘Priggish and prudish,’ Tilly repeated thoughtfully. ‘Yes, 
I suppose some people might see you like that—but don’t 
worry, I know you're not, and cheer up, because even if you 
were, virtue brings its own punishments, same as everything 
else. I'll tell you something now. My Tear-away Tony 
wouldn’t look at you.’ 

‘Well, he might.’ 

Tilly shook her head. ‘No, you're not his type,’ she said. 
“He likes good-looking girls.’ 
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“You don’t think I’m pretty, then.’ 

‘Oh, you’re not bad-looking but Tony likes a shop- 
window sort of girl—all glitter and good-for-nothing in a 
loud sort of way—something like myself.’ 

‘Well, what about the other one?’ Pascale asked. 

“Which one?’ 

‘The lieutenant, Ginger.’ 

‘Ah, now with Ginger you might have a chance. I tell 
you who would fall for you, though.’ 

“Who ?’ 

‘Curly.’ 

“Who’s Curly?’ 

‘Oh, he’s one of our mob. I think Curly would go for 
you—he would really.’ 

The two girls were laughing now and then the mood of 
sadness swept over Pascale again. “Now, Pascale,’ Tilly said, 
‘you silly girl, talk about crying even before the milk’s been 
properly spilt. I don’t know what you'd be like if you had 
to go up to the Juvenile Court, same as I’ve got to do. I'll 
get you one of my handkerchiefs.’ 

She went to the little wooden dressing-table, opened a 
drawer and took out a blue handkerchief. ‘Ninon, edged with 
lace,’ she said in a practical voice. ‘It fair reeks of her lady- 
ship’s perfume. Gets you down, doesn’t it?’ 

“But look, Tilly,’ Pascale said, ‘you have so many qualities, 
courage and everything, I do think you could have a life you'd 
like much better.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t,’ Tilly said. “I’ve had a better life and I 
didn’t like it no better when I had it.’ . 

There was a knock on the door—two taps in quick succes- 
sion, a sound as efficient as the typewriter bell at the end of 
a line. 

Tilly handed her lighted cigarette to Pascale and Miss 
Chadwyck-Impney came in. ‘Gloria,’ she said, ‘the Pro- 
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bation Officer has arrived. She’s in the Senior Common 
Room now, and she will come up to see you in five minutes’ 
time, so please get ready.’ 

‘Iam ready, Miss Chadwyck-Impney,’ Tilly answered. 

‘I don’t think you are, dear.’ The school warden gave a 
kindly smile. ‘Don’t you think you had better brush your 
hair. It looks as if you haven’t put a comb through it for 
weeks.’ 

‘I don’t want to put a comb through it,’ Tilly said. ‘It’s 
my new hair-do.’ 

“And a very nice hair-do for a social occasion, but, after 
all, an interview with the Probation Officer is rather more 
formal, isn’t it2’ 

‘Oh, but I shall look a sight with my hair brushed 
down.’ 

“Nevertheless, I think a rather more simple style of hair- 
dressing will give a better impression.’ 

‘All right.’ Tilly walked towards the dressing-table; 
in a dispirited way she opened the drawer and took out a 
hairbrush and then she began patting her hair with the ends 
of the bristles, as she muttered to herself, ‘But I don’t want to 
give a better impression, what good did a better impression 
ever do anybody?’ 

From where she was standing now, Miss Chadwyck- 
Impney could not hear what Tilly was saying but, supposing 
that the girl was showing a willing spirit at last, she said: 
‘That’s right, dear, I’m sure you will look very nice.’ 

Pascale did not know whether she could call Tilly by her 
real name or whether, if she did so now, she would be break- 
ing some unwritten law which would embarrass them all in 
these last minutes. Pascale was quite sure that she would never 
see Tilly again. She knew that Tilly would not want it. 

As Pascale embraced Tilly she noticed for the first time 
that her childhood friend was quite heavily made up, there 
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was rouge on her cheeks and powder on her face, and Pas- 
cale thought how odd it was that there should be a rule against 
smoking, and no rule against the use of make-up, even when 
it appeared to be clumsily done. 

Quick to read Pascale’s thoughts, Tilly whispered to her: 
‘Now, don’t let yourself get contaminated with the cor- 
ruption of my cosmetics.’ 

‘Come along,’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney said. 

Pascale walked back with the warden along the corridors, 
down the stone stairs, past the lockers and the notice-boards, 
over the cork-lined carpets. It was while they were walking 
down the second corridor after they had descended the 
first flight of stairs that Miss Chadwyck-Impney remarked: 
‘I hope you will not mind my telling you, but we do not like 
visitors to smoke in front of our girls. It is not exactly a 
rule, but it is one of our unwritten laws. There is a reason for 
it. You see, smoking in front of a girl sets up a sense of 
frustration and even deprivation and therefore resentment. 
The girls themselves are not allowed to smoke while they are 
in the San.’ 

‘No, I understand.’ Pascale stopped by a metal bowl 
marked ‘Litter’ and stubbed out her cigarette. 

‘Oh, you need not have done that,’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney 
said. ‘I should not feel frustrated because you can smoke 
while I cannot.’ 

“You are not allowed to smoke either?’ Pascale asked in 
some surprise. 

“We do not do so while we are on duty. It is an unwritten 
law.’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney smiled without humour. ‘But 
you must not worry about us on that score, because when 
we get into our Common Room—the Senior Common 
Room—we all puff away like chimneys.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

In a little while Pascale said, “The girls are not allowed 
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to smoke yet they are allowed to use cosmetics—why is 
that 2’ 

‘They certainly are not allowed to use cosmetics,’ Miss 
Chadwyck-Impney said sharply. Then seeing Pascale’s 
puzzled look, she said: ‘We know that some of them do 
smuggle an occasional compact of powder into the school, 
and then of course they are apt to use the red paint off the 
library books as rouge and the white chalk from the plaster 
on the walls as powder.’ 

‘I wonder why they take so much trouble.’ 

“We are not particularly opposed to a little discreet make- 
up for some of the senior girls on special occasions and, of 
course, we do have a hairdresser who comes here to give them 
shampoos and sets. This beauty treatment helps them to feel 
that they are still in the world and at the same time, it can 
act as a sort of screen against the world. The morale of a girl 
like Gloria, for instance, may be much improved if she is 
able to see herself as a grown-up person because she is wearing 
a thin disguise of make-up and she can also feel, at the same 
time, that her mask of make-up will screen her from the 
grown-up world which she fears.’ There was silence again 
and the warden went on walking springily along the corridor. 
‘Mr. Edward is waiting for you downstairs,’ she said at last. 
‘He has offered to drive you back in his car.’ 

“It is very kind of him.’ 

‘It was also very kind of you to come here to see Gloria. 
A visit from someone like yourself does a great deal of good. 
It will give Gloria encouragement in her wish to become a 
good citizen.’ 

“You think she has this wish2’ Pascale said. 

‘Oh certainly,’ Miss Chadwyck-Impney replied with com- 
plete confidence. ‘To become a good citizen of the future. 
Oh yes, that is an ambition which every girl has at heart.’ 

Downstairs in the hall, Edward was waiting for Pascale. 
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‘I am afraid the car has gone wrong,’ he told her. ‘Would 
you mind walking back with me? If you are too tired, don’t 
hesitate to say so. I can hire a car. There is nothing easier.’ 

‘I am not tired,’ Pascale said. ‘And I should like to walk 
with you.’ 

They set out together taking the route towards the river- 
bank. 
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*t HOPE YOU will not find this walk too far,’ Edward 
said. 

‘Last year when I was a student in Paris, I used to walk for 
miles,’ Pascale told him. ‘It was chiefly at the week-ends. We 
used to set out, in groups, on sight-seeing tours. As you know 
the French have become maniacal sightseers but somehow 
on the way back we always missed Le Car and so we had to 
walk. I never got tired.’ 

‘No, probably not, but I don’t suppose you have completely 
recovered from the events of the evening before last when 
you sat up all night with Venetia.’ 

“Did she tell you so?’ 

“There was no need for Venetia to tell me anything since 
I know exactly how she is likely to behave in any given 
situation and she is always at the mercy of her emotions.’ 

“Isn’t everyone?’ 

“Yes, of course,’ Edward answered. ‘But it is a question 
of degree—and I am only saying that Venetia is very much 
more at the mercy of her emotions than anyone else we are 
likely to encounter in civilized life. You understand.’ 

“Yes, Edward, I understand what you are saying but I do 
not understand why you are saying it.’ 
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“Because you have had to see Venetia in her most unfor- 
tunate mood, but it is not her fault. I am quite certain of that 
now, otherwise I could not continue our life together. If I 
still thought that Venetia had a choice then I should have no 
choice, and there would be nothing left for me to do except to 
leave her for ever.’ 

As they crossed the path made by the hoofs of the cows 
returning each evening, in single file, to their byre across the 
park, Pascale, looking down at the ground, noticed a colony 
of ants who were doing their best to move to a place of 
safety. She stopped, for a moment, to watch them carrying 
the white eggs on their backs, thinking how strange it was 
they they were able to move so far, so fast, and with such 
purpose. ‘Are they ants of a warring tribe?’ she asked 
Edward. 

He peered at them quite closely. ‘No, not those,’ he said, 
‘they are peace-loving ants.’ 

‘I don’t know what makes you think that I sat up all night 
with Venetia.’ 

‘I think so,’ Edward said, ‘because I have done the same 
thing many times myself.’ 

‘That proves nothing,’ Pascale said. ‘Because there is not 
anything out of the way in a husband sitting up with his sick 
wife.’ 

‘Not sick so much as “love-sick,”’ Edward said. ‘In fact 
Venetia knows no other kind of sickness, but even that is not 
a true description, for she does not know love either. When 
Jim Elliot went away I sat by Venetia’s bed all through one 
long night, and every quarter of an hour or so, I dipped my 
handkerchief in eau-de-Cologne and put it on her forehead. 
I was on leave at the time. It was a khaki handkerchief and 
when I got back to my unit I had to throw it away because 
the smell of the eau-de-Cologne sickened me and reminded 
me of the whole horrible incident.’ 
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‘You’re reminding yourself again now by telling me about 
it, Pascale said. 

‘But at that time it was quite different, because I was still 
in love with Venetia.’ 

‘Then you are no longer in love with her?’ Pascale 
asked. 

‘Of course I am not.’ Edward turned into the woodland 
path which ran along by the river. ‘We go down here now,’ 
he said. ‘Naturally for many years after I ceased to be in 
love with Venetia, I still loved her. But unfortunately patience 
and tolerance are not given to us in unlimited supply. I 
believe that only a certain ration of these excellent qualities 
—one might almost call them commodities—can be allotted 
to any one individual. Well, a time came when I was aware 
that I had exhausted my allocation. Emotionally there was 
nothing left for me to draw on.’ 

‘No doubt these bureaucratic similes are all very well in 
their way,’ Pascale said, “but I do not see how all this affects 
your present relationship with Venetia.’ 

“Because, as I see it, without patience and tolerance love 
cannot exist.’ 

‘I see it like that too,’ Pascale said, ‘but this theory cannot 
apply to your own case, otherwise, if what you say is true, 
you would go away from Venetia.’ 

‘It is too late,’ Edward said. ‘Much too late. I am like 
some mad medieval prisoner, who has been left so long in 
his dark dungeon that when at last the gate is open, he fears 
the light of freedom far more than the former darkness. 
I am released from my love for Venetia, there is reason 
enough for me to go away from her, reason enough for me 
to divorce her, but my feet will not move towards a freedom 
which I no longer desire. I have been freed from the black 
nightmare of a passion I once had, yet I cannot wholly aban- 
don the memory of it. I am telling you all this, Pascale, 
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because you have been so heavily burdened with Venetia’s 
troubles.’ 

Pascale looked at Edward. ‘It is true that I have been 
burdened with Venetia’s troubles,’ she thought. ‘And now 
it seems that I am to be burdened with yours as well.’ But 
aloud she said: ‘Oh well, not so much as all that.’ 

“Far too much,’ Edward persisted. ‘Far, far too much. 
You have been under a great strain which I believe might have 
been avoided. I did not want you to witness Venetia’s 
behaviour while she was still obsessed by her passion for the 
wrestler.’ 

‘So after all you do know everything, Edward,’ Pascale 
said. ‘Even the treatment Venetia got from Sunny Southpaw 
Smith.’ 

“As soon as I saw the Southpaw,’ Edward said, ‘I knew he 
was bound to be a disaster for Venetia in the end but I did 
not think that the end would be so soon, otherwise I would 
not have left you alone with her.’ 

The river turned to the right at this point and it became 
more shallow, exposing pebbles, on the river-bed, bleached 
by the sun. Pascale supposed that Edward’s thoughts were 
like the fast-running waters of the river—cantering on, 
whitening the stones of his sorrow. And yet who would 
have supposed that Edward, an Englishman of conventional 
outlook, would ever be able to bring himself to speak about 
his wife in these terms. 

‘Venetia was with your mother the first time I saw her,’ 
Edward said. 

‘That was when my mother was young, and when she 
was beautiful and full of hope. Of course that was before 
I was born, but she has often told me about it. She has 
said that she and Venetia were not at all like an aunt and a 
niece in those days; they were more like sisters perhaps or 
even close friends.’ 
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‘They were going into a shop together when I first caught 
sight of Venetia,’ Edward went on. ‘It was a flower shop in 
South Audley Street. I waited for Venetia to come out 
again. She did not do so at once. I walked down the little 
street that leads to the public library, it is a cul-de-sac, you 
know, then I walked back into South Audley Street and 
along to the corner of Grosvenor Square and then I came 
back again to gaze into a china shop because I could see 
the door of the florists reflected in the window while I 
was pretending an extreme interest in a colossal cut-glass 
salad bowl. I suppose I must have waited within sight of that 
flower shop for twenty minutes, or more, but because it is 
an easy place in which to wait, I was able to stay within a 
reasonable radius without seeming in any way conspicuous.’ 

“Would you have minded so much if you had seemed 
conspicuous?’ Pascale asked. 

‘Not in the least,’ Edward answered. ‘I do not care whether 
I am conspicuous or not, although my upbringing has been 
somewhat against it. But, to tell you the truth, Pascale, 
I should not mind walking down Bond Street on a sunny 
morning wearing nothing but my underpants and carrying 
a cabbage on my head, if I really believed that any good 
could come of it for anyone. But, on this occasion, the day 
I first saw Venetia, I thought that I would be well advised 
to avoid drawing attention to myself in any way. I believed 
that Venetia might be disturbed by the sight of a strange man, 
too obviously hanging about, in the hope of seeing her 
again, even for a few moments. Naturally I know now that 
my judgment in this was at fault. Of course this would not 
have worried Venetia in the least. In fact there is nothing she 
likes better.’ 

“What happened in the end?’ 

‘In the end? Venetia came out of the florists, followed by 
your mother carrying some flowers.’ 
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“Why couldn’t Venetia carry the flowers herself?’ Pascale 
asked. 

‘Exactly. Why couldn’t she carry them herself? The 
commissionaire hailed a taxi. Just before they got in Venetia 
looked straight at me, with that thoughtful stare she has—odd 
really because she has no deep thoughts. It was an open taxi. 
Venetia was sitting beside your mother as the taxi went 
bowling away—with its fateful cargo—in the direction of 
Oxford Street. I watched it for as long as I could, so long 
indeed that I noticed the number—I can remember it still— 
Hackney Carriage 9881. I was staying with my own mother 
in Brook Street, only two or three minutes distant from 
where I stood. I had the greatest difficulty in finding my way 
back to my mother’s house.’ 

‘Why?’ 

“Because since I had seen Venetia, everything was different, 
the square, the houses, the people in the streets, all seemed 
immeasurably changed. I walked at a different speed. At 
a street corner I hesitated. I had always turned to the left 
here but that had been in the past.’ Edward gave a melan- 
choly smile. ‘While I stood there, undecided, a man came up 
and spoke to me. As a matter of fact he didn’t say anything 
of startling originality, he opened the conversation with the 
words “Hallo, Scantlebury”. And when I did not answer he 
introduced himself. “I am Gerald Cumberley.” And so, I 
asked : “‘Any relation to the Gerald Cumberley I know?” And 
this man answered at once: “But my dear fellow, I am the 
Gerald Cumberley you know.” You see, Pascale, my old 
friend Cumberley was already associated with my past before 
I had seen Venetia, and now between the time when Ven- 
etia’s face had been unknown to me, and the hour at which 
I had watched her going into the flower shop with your 
mother, a shadow had fallen, separating the two halves of my 
life.’ 
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‘But when you watched Venetia going into the shop and 
you waited for her to come out you already knew who she 
was?’ 

‘No, not even her name.’ 

‘Perhaps you were already acquainted with my mother?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But you tried to find out who Venetia was, didn’t 
you?’ 

‘No, I did not.’ 

‘But surely seeing a pretty woman—or in this case, two 
pretty women and wanting to know them, cannot have been 
such an unusual experience for you.’ 

‘The experience you describe would not have been unusual 
at all, and, if it had been exactly as you describe it, I should, 
as I had often done, have found out who these two women 
were, and no doubt, I could have managed to meet them, but 
this first sight of Venetia was so outside any other experience 
that had come my way, that I did nothing.’ 

“You did nothing.’ 

“As I have said, I did nothing.’ 

‘But Edward, my mother was also very pretty then—as 
pretty as Venetia—I have seen photographs of her as she was 
in those days. I think perhaps that she was better-looking 
than Venetia. Why didn’t you make some attempt to find 
out who she was?’ 

‘I could not,’ Edward said, “because although your mother 
was very pretty, she was already a part of the inevitable, 
simply because she was, for me, associated with Venetia.’ 

‘For me, it has always been the contrary,’ Pascale said. 
“Venetia has been associated with my mother. I have resented 
it. But go on telling me what happened after you saw them 
both going into and coming out of the flower shop. After 
all, they might have been foreigners visiting London for 
only a few days. Didn’t you think of this possibility 2’ 
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‘I thought of this possibility and many others, yet I made no 
move in any direction.’ 

“Perhaps you were afraid of becoming involved. It is 
said that some men are always afraid of being involved.’ 

‘I was involved already,’ Edward answered. ‘The harm 
was done and there was no return to the peaceful past.’ He 
stopped and looked thoughtfully at some leaves. ‘Ah,’ he 
said, “here’s some of this Meganopsis.’ 

“What is that2’ Pascale asked. 

‘Poppy,’ he answered. ‘But I did nt expect to find any 
of it growing here. This was once a part of the wild garden. 
It is true that Meganopsis generally does well in woodland 
soil, and yet I am surprised to see it growing as close to the 
water as this. Meganopsis usually prefers a drier soil. There 
is always a danger of downy mildew,’ he added thoughtfully. 

They walked on. 

‘I cannot do more than put the facts before you,’ Edward 
said, ‘for I feel that I owe it to you. When someone is 
suddenly thrown into the centre of a drama—as you have 
been—it is a great cruelty to leave them in a state of complete 
confusion. You know most of the delinquents arrive here in 
a very confused state.’ 

‘One does not need to be a delinquent to be confused,’ 
Pascale said. ‘I must confess that things are not as I thought 
them. There was a moment when I saw you as the deluded 
husband, then, later, you appeared rather as the complacent 
husband. Now that you do not seem to be either, my con- 
fusion is increased, rather than diminished, as a result of our 
conversation.’ 

‘No doubt there is a degree of delusion in most of us,’ 
Edward said. ‘Lightened perhaps by some illusion—it may 
well be that illusion and delusion—in very small quantities, 
of course—are interdependent. Certainly to be deprived of 
all our illusions would mean death, while to be overburdened 
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with delusions would mean madness, and yet I really think 
that I have reached a stage when I am able to get on with very 
little illusion or delusion. We are all victims in one way or 
another. I have accepted that and I have also accepted my 
view that Venetia is the greatest victim of us all, for I do 
assure you that she cannot be any different, and to expect her 
to be so would be the supreme delusion, for one might as 
well hope that a donkey would talk to one or that a horse 
would sing in grand opera. And now, Pascale, do you still 
hate Venetia, for I have been fully aware that you used to 
hate her?’ 

‘I do not hate Venetia now,’ Pascale said. ‘Nor do I find 
her admirable.’ 

‘Naturally not,’ Edward said, “for there is nothing to admire 
in her.’ 

“You are able to admit this yourself and yet remain. Love 
has gone, respect has gone, what can be keeping you so long 
at Venetia’s side?’ 

‘It is pity,’ Edward said. “It would be cowardly to call 
it compassion for it is no more than pity, but of course it 
includes pity for us both. For Venetia and for myself. It is 
too late, I am committed to my situation.’ He stared down 
at some yellow leaves. ‘Stella Polaris,’ he said. ‘Or, in plain 
English, Honesty. They are pretty flowers. Some of the 
children must have planted them here, and yet it is very odd. 
This part of the estate is out of bounds to them.’ 

‘I do not see any flowers,’ Pascale said, ‘I see only leaves, 
and do the delinquents have so much free time that they have 
to seek distraction by digging in the ground, transplanting 
roots and even going out of bounds to do so.’ 

‘No delinquents have any free time,’ Edward answered. 
‘If their time was free they would not be delinquents, and, 
as far as being out of bounds is concerned, they are always 
out of bounds in one way or another. All this applies as 
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much to Venetia as it does to the Scantlebury School children.’ 
Edward looked closely at a tall blue flower. ‘More Megan- 
opsis,’ he said. “It is sometimes called “‘Meganopsis Baileyi” 
but that is an incorrect term. Naturally poor Venetia is just 
as much a delinquent as the most despairing of the unfortu- 
nate children who come here. And, of course, in knowing 
this I know also that, as her husband, I am protecting her 
against society. And this action makes me a delinquent too. 
But I have tried to come to terms with this situation.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘By working at Scantlebury, myself, as a voluntary Wel- 
fare Officer.’ 

‘And you really believe that by doing this you can exoner- 
ate Venetia and yourself. Do you think that in accepting 
Venetia’s delinquency, and your own weakness, you are 
acting in an adult way? Then I think adults seem to be pitiful 
people.’ 

‘All people are pitiful,’ Edward answered. “You should 
know that by now for, without this knowledge, you will 
never be able to see anyone in perspective. Now, if you are 
asking me whether in devoting my life to the children of 
Scantlebury School I can completely assuage my own sense 
of guilt for my unwarranted protection of Venetia, then I 
can only answer you that I do not know. My only certainty 
is that I cannot act in any other way.’ He stopped to peer at 
a shrub. ‘Quercus Pseudosuber,’ he declared, adding, ‘It 
is a bastard cork tree, as I expect you know.’ 

‘No, I did not know that.’ 

They walked on again. 

In a little while Edward remarked: ‘There is a lot of this 
Creeping Jenny about. It grows well here.’ 

‘Creeping Jenny? What is its other name?’ Pascale 
asked. . 


‘Lysimachis nummularie.’ 
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As the Old Vicarage loomed into sight Pascale said that 
her suit-case was already packed and she asked Edward if he 
was going with her to the station. 

‘No, I’m afraid I can’t, but,’ he told her, ‘I have already 
hired a car for you.’ 

‘But I do not want to be alone in a car with William 
Chichory.’ 

‘You need have no fear of that,’ Edward said. ‘For 
Chichory has gone already. He got a telegram from Alice. 
He specially asked me to give you his love.’ 

‘Well, do not give mine back to him, for I have no love 
for Chichory.’ 

Edward stood outside the gates looking up at the Old 
Vicarage with half-closed eyes as if he did not wish to be 
distracted by the sight of the surrounding landscape. ‘It is 
a pretty house in its way,’ he remarked. ‘You knew it best 
in Agnes Armstrong’s day and I am sorry you should have 
had to see it again when there was so much inner disorder. 
I am afraid we have been very bad company for you.’ 

“But I am also bad company for people outside my own 
age group, Pascale said. ‘Of course Cousin Harry is my 
contemporary but then he has been so preoccupied in trying 
to carve out a career for himself in the newspaper world. 
What a pity the children couldn’t be here.’ 

“The children?’ Edward said sharply, "What children’ 

“Your own children, of course. Terry and Deirdre.’ 

‘Ah, I see that you still do not understand the whole situa- 
tion. Terry and Deirdre do not come here now. Deirdre 
was in London all this week-end, she could have been here 
if she had wished. Terry is staying with some friends only 
twenty miles away. He is on leave and could have driven 
over by car in an hour.’ 

‘They are avoiding me?’ 

“Naturally not. They want to see you as soon as possible. 
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This morning I had letters from them. In both cases they 
enclosed letters to you. I have arranged for these two letters 
to be packed in your suit-case—if you wouldn’t mind 
reading them in the train. The truth of the matter is that 
Terry and Deirdre have deserted Venetia. They will not 
come home to see their mother.’ 

‘That must be a great grief to Venetia.’ 

“She does not admit it. She believes the excuses they give. 
Venetia does not know that she has lost the love of her 
children.’ 

‘Poor Venetia. What would she do without you?’ 
There were tears in Pascale’s eyes but there were none in 
Edward’s as he answered, quite calmly: 

“Without me it would be the end of Venetia.’ 

Now they were going through the gates into the short 
drive that led to the front door of the Old Vicarage. 

‘I agree with you that it is an interesting house, in its way,’ 
Pascale said in an attempt to bring the talk back from the 
emotional plane to the prosaic as soon as possible. “But now 
that you are, officially, living at the Old Vicarage you do not 
seem to spend much time here.’ 

‘In the past when I was, officially, living at Scantlebury 
I did not spend so much time there either,’ Edward answered. 
‘But now with the maladjusted children, the delinquent ado- 
lescents, the botany lessons, the welfare work and, of course, 
all the clerical chores that go with it as well as the theatricals, 
the plans for the camping holiday and the constant need to 
curb Miss Chadwyck-Impney’s romantic optimism, I am at 
Scantlebury a great deal more.’ He smiled in a way that made 
him seem as if he was conferring an award. ‘Do you feel 
tired 2’ 

‘Yes,’ Pascale said, ‘I do.’ 

‘I have tried to give you the straight story and the truth is 
often tiring.’ 
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After Pascale’s suit-case had been brought down to the 
hall, Venetia and Harry came to the front door to say good- 
bye to her. Venetia seemed to have forgotten all about the 
Southpaw, and Chichory’s departure had made no impression 
on her. In the convention of grown-up people compliments 
were exchanged and Venetia said: “You must come down 
again, Pascale, when you need a rest in the country. I expect 
Terry and Deirdre will be here soon.’ Her face was as bland 
as ever and her eyes shone as brightly. ‘“Isn’t it wonderful 
about Harry’s job?’ she said. 

“Yes, indeed, he is really starting out on a life of his own 
now.’ 

“Naturally he is,’ Venetia said. ‘For Harry is no longer a 
child.’ 

Pascale waved out of the window of the hired car as it 
drove slowly towards the gates. Already she was looking 
forward to getting into the train so that she could open her 
suit-case and take out the two letters from Terry and 
Deirdre. 

She looked back at the Old Vicarage once and although 
she sighed deeply, she did so without sorrow for she was 
glad to be rid of the responsibility. 

“Who would have supposed,’ she thought, ‘that the 
Adults could have turned out like this?’ 


THE END 
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